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Rotes. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
(See 7 8, xi. 177, 461.) 

Macaulay’s compliments to Moore at the open- 
ing of his essay (where he dismisses him from 
further notice) can no more be taken without a 
certain grain of salt than his censures of Croker in 
the next essay. But take them as they stand. 
They are guarded by a significant saving clause ; 
on the dilute sentimentalizings, the pretentious 
but empty generalities about genius and its ways, 
and the criticisms that discern nothing or blurr 
what is clear—Moore’s attempts at depicting a 
genius of which he had no real appreciation and 
criticizing a poetry genuine sympathy with or 
true insight into which he had none—Macaulay is 
kindly silent ; while his remark that Moore had 
not been more egotistic than his subject made 
necessary reads like flat satire. The ‘ Life’ makes 
it plain that, for Moore, self-display was part of 
his subject ; therefore every trivial incident, if 
only Moore figured in it—every half badinage or 
whole chaffing of Byron’s, if only the sound was of 
praise of Moore—became necessary materials for 
his work. Hence we learn that “some of Moore’s 
last Erin sparks......are worth all the epics ever 
composed ” (ii, 276) ; that Byron doubted whether 
he could allow “the Miss Byrons” to read ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ lest they might “discover that there was 





a better poet than papa” (v. 194); that Moore 
had “a strange diffidence of his own powers 
strangely underrated himself,” and “did not know 
his own value” (ii. 242, 250); and so on with a 
multitude ofsuch items. Or look at the trivial 
notes (ii. 151, 152, and iii. 78, 82), the lines at 
ii, 206, the extract “relating to literary matters” 
(ii. 114), the umbrella incident (ii. 124), the letters 
(ii. 235-8, 248-52), the gondola scene (iv. 209-10), 
&c.—all Moore, and still Moore, and Moore, and 
Moore again. 

His own consciousness that the introduction of 
such matter had only one meaning is shown by 
the apologies he finds himself reduced to from 
time to time, the insincerity of them being 
palpable. In one of them he suggests that his 
motive for the publication of “ eulogies, so warm 
and so little merited, on himself” was that “his 
noble friend” should “ receive credit for the good 
nature and warm- heartedness which dictated 
them” (ii. 236, note). “Credat Judzus Apella.” 
Whether Moore put such matter under contribu- 
tion to assist us in “contemplating a great mind 
in its undress,” or out of anxiety to put himself in 
evidence, it is no more worth while to ask than to 
ask why he copied into his ‘ Diary’ (ii. 357) the 
extract from ‘Peter’s Letters’ about Jeffrey’s 
dress. And as we look at the record of om- 
nivorous vanity which that ‘Diary’ presents, the 
wonder would have been had Moore not used the 
opportunity for self-display which editing the 
‘Letters and Journals’ offered. 

I regret that I altogether overlooked at the time 
your correspondent’s note (7 S, xi. 461). I am 
bound, however, to answer only for what I said 
myself, not for his account of it. He speaks of 
“the cocksureness with which I jumped to the 
conclusion that,” &c. I merely expressed ‘‘a 
strong suspicion that,” &c. He represents me as 
speaking of the ‘Life’ as ‘meant as much for” 
editing Moore as for editing Byron. What I said 
was that it “showed as much anxiety” for that—a 
different thing, although M. M. may not see it. 
What Moore meant by the ‘ Life’ was to win his 
consolation stakes for the failure of his efforts to 
get hold again of the MS. of the Byron ‘ Memoirs 
(on which he had already raised 2,000/.) and resell 
them at an enhanced price. 

But your correspondent assumes that Moore had 
some claim to edit the ‘Poetical Works,’ and holds 
that Mr. Murray “was most anxious” Moore 
should do so. Moore’s anxiety to do so we know: 
“He had made up his. mind to be editor at all 
events” (‘Diary,’ October 14, 1831). But on 
November 13 a letter from Mr. Murray, whose 
mind was not made up, “threw me into no little 
consternation.” In my note (xi. 177) I had ventured 
to suggest that the prolix and cumbrous comments 
in the ‘Life’ and the amount of egotism found 
“necessary” would have disinclined Mr. Murray 
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to incur a reproduction of the process with the 
€ Poetical Works.’ Now turn again to Moore’s 
own account of the negotiations. 

“ The plan,” he says (‘ Diary,’ February 26, 1832), “I 
had always thought of was asort of running commentary 
on Byron's works, which would leave me free to intro- 
duce anecdotes, quotations, and all such touch-and-go 
things as the formality of an essay would not admit of,” 
Exactly so: a re uction of the process adopted 
in editing the ‘Letters and Journals.’ But this 
Mr. Murray does not appear to have desired at all. 
He proposed, however, that Moore should give him 
“an essay on Byron’s poetical character” (‘ Diary,’ 
February 24, 1832) for the new edition of the 
* Works,’ and this was declined by Moore only 
after the Messrs. Longman had reminded him of 
prior engagements. But any free hand in the 
editing it does not appear he was ever offered. 
Another consideration which would have made 
against such an offer on Mr. Murray’s part—the 
little scruple which Moore had shown about using 
very questionable matter—want of space will not 
let me do more than mention. 

So far as I see, the notion that Moore had 
any claim to edit the ‘Poetical Works’ is what 
needs “a word or two of explanation,” not the 
failure of his plans for thus “getting rid of 
the present balance against me in our accounts” 
(‘ Diary,’ October 10 and 17, 1831). Moore him- 
self, indeed, in a retrospective note (added Feb- 
ruary, 1840), says, “I look back on Maurray’s 
conduct towards me upon the whole as most 
liberal and creditable,” Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Leamington, 





SMITH’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE’: 
SAMUEL IN THE TEMPLE, 

If, as is thought by Mr. Lyny, a new edition of 
Smith ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ is in progress, it 
may be useful to direct attention to a i" in 
the late Dean Stanley’s article on Samuel. Writing 
of the early years of Samuel, spent in ministering at 
the Temple, and describing his habits at that time, 
the dean says, “ He [Samuel] seems to have slept 
within the Holiest Place.” I once called the atten- 
tion of the late Rev. H. B. W. Churton, of Ickles- 
ham, who was a competent Hebrew scholar, to this, 
as it ap d to me, highly gratuitous observation, 
and asked him whether, from his knowledge of the 
Hebrew text in 1 Samuel iii., he should consider 
that such an idea was proper to be entertained ; 
whether, in fact, there was anything in the Hebrew 
text which rendered necessary such a supposition. 
In a letter which he was so kind as to send me in 
reply he expressed a clear opinion that Eli and 
Samuel were sleeping at the time the Voice was 
heard not in the Holiest Place, but most probably 
in the Court of the Levites ; and he stated that the 
Jews take it so in the Rabbinical Synopsis of the 








the subject, which now lies before me, that the 
traditional —_s of the Masorites in 1 Samuel 
iii. 3 carefully guards against any such idea as that 
of Samuel sleeping in the Most Holy Place. They 
take the clause “and Samuel was laid down to 
sleep” parenthetically, and mark it as such by 
longer stop than ordinary, thus connecting the 
words “in the Temple of the Lord” not with 
Samuel’s sleeping- , but with the mention of 







































the still-burning lamp. Dean Stanley, under ] 
1 Samuel iii. 3, refers to the Septuagint ; but the 
rendering in this version gives no countenance to B 
the supposition we are considering. Dr. Gill’s 
‘Commentary’ may be usefully consulted. From ° 
him and his authorities Mr. Churton gathered that 
Eli and Samuel were undoubtedly sleeping not far F 
from one another ; that the candlestick of seven 
branches was not in the same place where the Ark = 
of God was, but in a portion of the Tabernacle Sy 
apart from and exterior to it; finally, he cited | 
the well-known opinion that the Divine Voice 7 
sounded first from the mercy seat, secondly Lo 
from some part of the Tabernacle exterior to the 7 
Most Holy Place, and thirdly from the Court ai 
of the Levites; I confess the expression ia 7 
verse 10, “as time after time” (“as at other 8y0, 
times” in the English version), appears to fall in L 
with this opinion. On the whole, I conclude Dean Lin 
Stanley must have been misled by the use of the > 
word vads in 1 Samuel iii. 3 by the LXX., for- Hes 
getting at the moment that this word is not to be 7 
limited as if it only signified shrine, inasmuch as 1870 
it is continually used for temple in general. 7 
S. Arnort. Tt 
The Vicarage, Gunnersbury, W. Th 
~~ 
bh 
CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHESS 
PERIODICALS. 1862, 
The following list is a compilation from the The 
British Museum Catalogue, A. v. d. Linde’s ‘Das “6 
erste Jartausend der Schachlitteratur,’ the Cata- Ma, 
logue of the Allen Chess Collection, and Heyde- 1849, | 
brand und der Lasa’s catalogue of his library. I Mai 
should be glad to receive full particulars of any .L. 
periodicals not in the Museum for future publics ue 
tion. Neu 
El Ajedrez Revista Mensual, Barcelona, 18624 Allen, 
1867-8, Bro. Linde. Nor 
a American Chess Journal, Hannibal, 1876-8, 8v0. s 
The Amateur Chess Magazine. Vos. i., ii,, and vol. ii. 8r0, |] 
Nos. 13-15. London, 1872-4, 8vo, B.M. Ocst 
The American Chess Magazine. [Vol, i.] New York, 870, L 
1847, 8vo. B.M. Le Ps 
Brentano’s Chess Monthly, Vol. i. and vol. ii, Nos. 14. yee 
e 






New York, 1881-2. BM. 
British Chess Magazine. London, 1881, &c, Sve. BM. 
The British Chess Review. Vol. i, to vol. ii, No. & 
London, 1853-4, 8vo. B.M. 
The Brooklyn Chess Chronicle, Brooklyn, 1882, &¢., 


8vo. H. L, 













Abendanah. He further observes in his letter on 
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Bulletin of the American Chess Association. [ ] 


58, 8vo. Allen. 
"Eee Messenger (in Rusian), St. Petersburg, 1885, 
New York, 1257-61, 


ke., 8v0 .L. 
The “Chess Monthly. Vols, i.-v. 

B.M. 

St. Petersburg, 1859- 


Svo. BM. and Allen. 
The Chess Monthly. London, 1879, &c., 8vo. 
Cheeses Newspaper (in Russian). 
1863, 8vo. H. L. 
Chess Newspaper (in Russian). 
1881, 8vo, H. 
The Chess Palladium and Mathematical Sphinx, 
Nos. 1, 2. New York, 1246, 8vo, Allen, 
The Chess Player, Vols, i-iv. London [1851-3]. 


St. Petersburg, 1876- 


BLM. 

The Chess Player, London, 1857, 8vo. Linde. (Is this 
@ continuation of the previous entry?) 

The Chess Player's Annual. London, 1856, 8vo. B.M. 

The Chess Player’s Annual and Club Directory. 
London, 1882, &e., 8vo. B.M. 

The Chess Player’s Chronicle. Vol. i. No. 1 to 
series iii. vol. iv. No. 43. London, 1841-62, 8vo. B.M. 

The Chess Player’s Megazine, 5 vols, London, 1863-7, 
Svo. B.M. 
Tke Chess Player’s Quarterly Chronicle (after 1871 
*The Chess Flager’e Chronicle’). York, Lincoln, and 
London, 1868, &c., 8vo. B.M. 

The Chess Record, Philadelphia, 1873, fol. Linde. 

Chess World, Vole. i.-iv. London, 1866-9, 8vo. 


B.M 
The A 4 of London Chess Magazine. London, 1875-6, 
8yo, 


~4 abe de Ajedrez. Vol. i. Mexico, 1878, 8vo. 
Lin 
Deuteche Schachzeitung. Leipzig, 1846-8, 8vo. Linde. 
Die Briiderschaft, machliches Wochenblatt von A. 
Heyde, Braunschweig, 1885, &c.,8vo. H. L. 
The Dubuque Chess Journal. 7 {vols, Dubuque, 
1870-6, 8vo. Linde. 
L’'Echiquier, Paris, 1869,18mo. Linde, 
L’Echiquier d’Aix. Aix, 1878, &c., 8vo. H, L. 
The Gambit. New York, 1859, fol. Linde. 
a Hartford Chess Magazine. Hartford, 1875, 8vo, 
The Household Chess Magazine, Nos. 1-3. 
chester, 1865, 8vo. B.M. 
Jahrbuch des westdeutschen Schachbundes, 


1862, 8vo. BLM, 
The International Chess Magazine. New York, 1885, 


&e., 80, 
The Irish Chess Chronicle. Dublin, 1887, &e., 8vo, 
Magdeburger Schachzeitung, Vol. i, ‘Magdeburg, 
1849, 8vo. Allen. 


; eee Schachzeitung. Mannheim, 1881-2, 8vo, 


], 1874, 8vo, 


Man- 


Leipzig, 


uo The Maryland Chess Review. [ 
inde. 

7 Berliner Schachzeitung, 8 Bde. Berlin, 1864-71. 

en, 

Nordisk Shaktidende, 
1873-81, 8vo. BM. 

La Nuova Revista degli Scacchi. 
8r0. Linde. 

Oesterreichische Schachzeitung. 4 Bde, Wien, 1872-5, 


‘0. Linde, 
Le Palamede. 11 tom. Paris, 1836-47, 8vo, B.M. 
The Palamede. London, 1840-1. Linde, 

The Philidorian. Charleston, 1859, 16mo. Linde, 
The Philidorian. London, 1838, 8vo. B.M. 

Le Philidorien, Paris, 1868, 18mo. Linde, 

Pion. Marseille, 1873,8vo. Linde, 
Il Puttino, Firenze, 1868, 8vo. Linde, 


Aarg 1-9. 
Livorno, 1876, &c., 


Kjobenhavn, 





The Recreationist. A......Magazine of......Chess, &c, 
Leeds, 1873, 4to. Linde. 

La Regence (afterwards ‘La Nouvelle Regence,’ and 
after 1863 * Le Palamede Frangais’). Paris, 1849-65, 


8vo. B.M, 
La Revista de Ajedrez, Montevideo, 1880, &c., 8vo, 
Roma, 1859, 8vo. 


Linde. 

La Rivista degli Scacchi. 

Schachalmanach. Jahrg.i. Leipzig, 1846, 8vo. B.M, 

Schachzeitung (after 1871 ‘ Deuteche Schachzeitung ’) 
Berlin, Leipzig, 1846, &c., 8vo. B.M. 

Schweizerische Schachzeitung. Chur, 1857-9, 8vo. 
Allen 

Sisea Maandecbrift voor het Schaakspel (afterwards 
ie Schaakwerld), Wijk bij Duurstede, 1847-75, 8vo. 

Sonntegs-Bliitter fiir Schach-Freunde. Nos. 1-35, 
Leipzig, 1361, 8vo. B.M. 

Le Sphinx. Journal des echecs, Vol. i, and vol. ii, 

Nos. 1-18. Paris, 1865-6, 8vo. B.M. 

La Strategie. 'Paris, 1867, &e., 8vo. B.M. 

The Sussex Chess Magazine. ” Nos. 1-13. Brighton, 
1882-3, 8vo. . 

The Westmin-ter Chess Club Papers (after vol. i. ‘ The 
Westminster Papers’). Vols, i.-xi, London, 1868-79, 4to, 

"Wiener Schach-Zeitung, Jahrg i. Nos, 1-6. Wien, 
1855, 8vo, B.M. 

Rosert A, Peppiz. 
35, South Molton Street, W. 





‘ Icon Basitike.’—At the request of Charles II., 
John Earle, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, under- 
took to translate this book into Latin. It is said 
to be admirably done, and if the dedication be any 
sample, Earle seems to be an elegant Latinist, far 
above the average. It was published at the Hague, 
1649, for distribution abroad. The authorship of 
the ‘Icon’ is an endless topic of dissidence. To 
me it appears as plain as a pikestaff that the king 
wrote it, nobody but the king, and that Gauden 
could not, even if he would. I think he might 
have furnished the title, which, though good, is 
pedantic, and evidently comes from without. In 
the book, at any rate as I read it, you not only 
have the king’s words, but you hear his voice, 
and feel the man’s presence in every page. Shak- 
spere was not dramatist sufficient to have done this. 
It is Vandyke’s Charles addressing you in high- 
bred melancholiwise out of Venetian point. But 
if men will write and write to establish wrong on 
wrong, like our Baconian students in physics, sothey 
must, and twist opposing lines of fact into a rope to 
hang themselves withal. I should as soon doubt 
that Milton, our noble prcorvppavos in phrensy, 
wrote the ‘Iconoclastes,’ as that Charles, our 
BacrAcds, wrote the ‘Icon.’ If facts fight so hard 
that the common law courts are baffled, carry them 
before High Chancellor Insight sitting ih the upper 
court of equity. The past pleaders have muddled 
their briefs, as men of monstrous learning will at 
times. When daylight fails resort to inner light. 
Brains have before now served as lantern of the 
Lord, ‘‘ et lucernam pedibus,”’ 

Earle, in bis dedication to Charles II., writing 
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in the very year of the issue of the ‘ Icon,’ treats 
it from first to last as an admirable pro ‘uct of 
the king’s pen. ‘‘ Patris tui gloriosissimi imago.’ 
He wishes he could do it better justice in the 
languege of the world, “ut sic lingué omnium 
communi orbi traderem.” He, asI do, thinks it 
grandly written, finds in it “illam nativam ele- 
gantiam, illam vim verborum et lumina, illam 
admirabilem sermonis structuram,” &c. Out of 
Holy Writ he says :— 

“Speram non me audacem futurum, si dixero nullum 
inter cseteros mortalium, vel autore vel argumento 
illustriorem, vel in quo viva magis pietas et eximie 
Christiana spiratur.” 

I do not think that Earle, a scholar of a high 
order and a man of the most keen wit and judg- 
ment, would have spoken thus of a thing hashed 
ap by a hard-headed pedant, however able, such 
as Gauden. This is a strong outside argument for 
the authenticity. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


A Literary Cvuniosity.—The following, from 
the Bath Argus, may interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’: 
“ Having come into possession of an almost, it is be- 
lieved, unique copy of the following extraordinary work, 
I shal! be pleased to give any further particulars, or even 
to show it fora short time to bibliophiles, &c.— Yours 
smpecttety, Rost. H, Frryar,8, Northumberland Place, 
t 


“A Brief (but True) Account of the Certain Year, 
Monetb, Day and Minute of the Birth of Jesus Christ. 
By Jobn Butler, B.D., and Chaplain to his Grace James, 
Duke of Ormond, &c. And Rector of Lichborrow, in 
the Diocess of Peterburgh, 1671.” HT 


Sono,—The origin of this word has been fre- 
quently discussed in ‘N. & Q’ At 4" §S, x. 
36 Mr. Jas. Boun attributes it to a hunting cry, 
“Soho” being taken as equivalent to our modern 
“Tally ho.” From this he infers that the 
district of Soho was once a hunting country. 
He gives no authority for ‘‘ Soho” as a hunting 
ery; but I have lately stumbled upon a curious 
confirmation of his statement in the MS. Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. In Harl. MS. 
1210, f. 154, at the end of a lecture in law 
French, written in a poor cursive hand, occur the 
following words: “ Hymnum venatoris | So ho 
So ho| thereboy | Gone.” The last word is 
written with a space intervening between it and 
the word preceding. These additions to the 
lecture are in carefully written courthand ; cer- 
tainly not in the handwriting of the lecture. They 
were probably added by some frolicsome law 
student when the lecturer’s back was turned, but 
their execution shows that he must have had 
leisure in which to pen them. The whole belongs 
to the sixteenth century. I, 8. Leapam. 


Ceci. Famity. (See 6" §, vii. 384; viii. 69; 
xi. 69.)—After the lapse of six years, I am able, 





again without any special research of my own, to 
give some additional particulars about this family 
which will be new and interesting to many. 

For these I am indebted to those twelve volumes 
of notes from the Plea and other Rolls made by the 
late Gen. Harrison, which have been purchased by 
the Treasury and are now in the Public Record 
Office. I have no time to verify these statements 
—which, of course, should be done—but they are 
sufficiently full and reliable for my present pur- 


ie. 

The first in point of time is a note of a suit 
brought by Cecilia, daughter of Stephen Cecill of 
Houeden against Hugh de Walton, John Donyng- 
ton, Canon of Ripon, Jobn de Frisby, and Gilbert, 
Bishop of Carlisle, for taking her and imprisoning 
her at York until she paid a fine of 2001. (Coram 
Rege, Easter, 29 Edw. III., 1355, vol. iii. p. 872). 

There were three or more generations of Stephens, 
as I showed in my former note, and this is possibly 
the same Cecil or Cecilia living in 1379 (Poll Tax), 
called, perhaps, after that very Cecilia who origi- 
nated the surname of this family. 

The second note has reference to a law-suit in 
which a deed is mentioned, dated Westminster, 
Feb. 1, 27 Hen. VI. (1449), by which William 
Cecylle, Esq., released and quitclaimed to John 
Portyngton, Edmund Portyngton, and others, 
lands in Thorp juxta Houeden (De Banco, Hilary, 
27 Hen. VI., bid, p. 213). Evidently the same 
property to which the fines quoted in my former note 
refer. Itis possible it was this same William Cecill 
who had two years previously, on July 4, 1447, 
proved at Lambeth the will of his brother, Nicholas 
Cecill, Chaplain of Sonning (Berks), dated May 4 
(Reg. Archbp. Stafford, fo. 152a). Nicholas was 
a name used by the Portingtons of Portington, 
near Howden. * 

The third note is that of a suit brought by George 
Cecill against Edmund Emerson and Isabel, his 
wife, daughter and heiress of Adam Wilberfoss, 
concerning “j mess. vastatu’ in Houeden” (De 
Banco, Easter, 23 Hen. VIII., 1532, vol. xi. 425). 

I find by a Chancery suit in 1585, Riche ». 
Snawsell, that Juliana, the daughter and heiress 
of this George Cecill, married William Graves, of 
Howden, gent., and “died, about 18 yeares ago.” 
They had besides a son, Michael Graves, v. 1551 
(York Fines, i. 154), two daughters ultimately 
her coheirs, (1) Rose, married, first John Atkinson, 
secondly Anthony Lowther, merchant, thirdly 





* Besides the Sitsilts or Sycills of Alterennes, it should 
be noticed there was a family named Cecyll at Bristol 
in the time of Elizabeth, probably descended from 
Thomas Seysell, to whom and his heirs his mistress, 
Felicia Holway, left in 1417 a garden in the castle ditch 
(Rev. T. P. Wadley's notes from the ‘ Bristol Will Book,’ 
pp. 113, 223, 255). See Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
wherein also we find a Nicolas Cecil, Syssell, or Cyssel 
who graduated B.A. in 1568-9. So the priest of Sonning 
might have been of this south country family. 
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James Riche, of London, gent., v. June 12, 1585; 
and (2) Elizabeth, married Robert Archer. 

The name of Cecill—generally spelt with two /’s 
—is of rare occurrence in Yorkshire, but there was 
a family living at Cawood down to the last century. 
In 1616 a Robert Cecill had a child Elizabeth, 
baptized at St. Margaret, Walmgate, York. 

Tk is a curious fact that there is a coat attributed 
to Cecill in Glover's ‘Ordinary ’—Sable, three bend- 
lets argent—which, reversing the tinctures, are the 
arms of Cawood, but not those of the local family, 
which used the name of David. I pointed this 
out to my late friend and namesake, who refers to 
it in the Genealogist (New Series, vol. v. p. 18). 

In Glover’s ‘ Ordinary,’ one Thomas Cecyll is 
accredited with this coat—Sable, two chevrons 
arg.; another authority says three chevrons. Pos- 
sibly these are all variations of one coat through 
mistakes being made; but which is correct? Only 
two Cecils are met with likely to have borne arms 
—Stephen, the receiver of Howdenshire, 1313, and 
William, the esquire, 1449, above named. 

The six lioncels of Lord Burghley’s arms cannot 
have any connexion with those borne by William 
Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, as suggested in 
Drummond’s ‘British Families.’ It is a mere 
coincidence, which could not have been foreseen, 
that this grand historic title should have been re- 
vived in the person of his son. A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster. 


“Tuk CROW, WITH VOICE OF CARE.” — In 
Chaucer’s ‘ Parl. of Foules,’ 1. 363, we have the 
fine expression: “The crow with vois of care.” It 
is curious that this phrase is really due to a mis- 
translation. The original line is in Vergil, ‘ Georg.,’ 
i, 388: “Tum cornix plena plauiam uocat improba 
uoce.” The same mistake recurs in Batman’s 
translation of ‘ Bartholomé,’ lib. xii.c.9. Batman 
quotes this line, and adds: “That is to under- 
stande, Now the Crowe calleth rayne with an 
eleinge voyce.” Watrer W. SKEzar. 


REMARKABLE PaRALLEL.—The other day I was 
talking with a friend concerning Edmund Burke, 
whom Sir James Mackintosh described as “ the 
greatest philosopher in practice whom this world 
ever saw,’ and of the loss he sustained in the death 
of his only son, which he so touchingly lamented. 
Oa the morning of July 6 the public prints brought 
the sad intelligence of the death of Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, the eldest son of the ex-Premier. The 
coincidence was very striking and remarkable, for 
I had been citing some of Burke’s pathetic words 
on his loss. H. T. Buckle, in his ‘ History of 
Civilization,’ gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the sad event, which will be read with 
interest at the present time :— 

_. “ Never, indeed, can there be forgotten those touch- 
ing, those exquisite allusions to the death of that only 
son, who was the joy of his soul, and the pride of his 





heart, and to whom he fondly hoped to bequeath 

inheritance of his imperishable name, Never can we 
forget that image of desolation under which the noble 
old man figured his immeasurable grief, ‘I live in an 
inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded me 
have gone before me. They who should have been to 
me as posterity, are in the place of ancestors The 
storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me, 
I am stripped of all my honours; I am torn up by the 
roots and lie prostrate on the earth,’* "—Chap. vii. 

Edmund Burke died in 1797, in his sixty-eighth 
year, and finds a grave in the parish church of 
Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamsbire, his usual resi- 
dence. In the adjacent churchyard is buried the 
poet Edmund Waller, who died in 1687, and whose 
tomb is overshadowed by a walnut tree. Burke wag 
to have been created a peer by the title of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; but the death of his son made him 
disregard such a mark of the royal favour. Was 
the hurricane to which he alludes a remarkably 
great one, prevalent through England, or a merely 
local one ? 

Rogers, in his ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ has the 
following beautiful allusion to a similar bereave- 
ment experienced by the gallant Duke of Ormond 
in the death of his eldest son, Lord Ossory, in 
1680, whose honoured memory has been embalmed 
by Lord Clarendon :— 

Thus with the manly glow of honest pride, 

O’er his dead son the gallant Ormond sighed; 

Thus through the gloom of Shenstone’s fairy grove, 

Maria’s urn still breathes the voice of love, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cart. James Coox, Crrcumnavicator (1728- 
1779).—In the parish register of Marton, in Cleve- 
land, North Riding of Yorkshire, is this entry :— 

“Nov. 3 1728 J {J 
labourer, bepthea,” ames ye son of James Cook day 

This note will form an interesting addition to 
the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 


vol. xii. P: 66. Daniet Hipwett, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Se’sninc.—In the Weekly Journal ; or, British 
Gazetteer, No, 1941, Saturday, June 10, 1721, a 
paragraph runs as follows :— 

“On Saturday was Se’nning in the Evening, a Gentle- 
woman in Butcher-Row, near Temple-Bar, was deliver’d 
of three children.” 

H. H. 8S. 


Hywron’s ‘Scata Perrscrionis.'—For the 
benefit of the future editor of this, please note that 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs’s copy of the black-letter 
treatise contains the very rare third part, which is also 
in certain MSS. Mr. Quaritch’s copy contains this 
third part, too; and so, in Mr. Gibbs’s belief, does 
that in St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Gibbs’s 
copy of the ‘Scala’ belonged to one of the sisters 





* Burke's ‘ Works,’ vol. ii, p, 268. 
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of Syon Monastery, and has Sees & | notes 
by one Grenehalgh, a Carthusian. > we 


F, 


Wirtturam Wycnertey (1640-1715), Dramatic 
Port.—He was admitted to the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 10, 1659, as the son of Daniel Wycherley, of 
Salop, gent. (Foster's ‘Inns of Court Registers’). 
His second and last marriage is thus recorded in 
the register of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden : 

“20 Dee. 1715. William Wicherley, gen‘, of this 
parish, and Elizabeth Jackson, of St. James's, Westm’, 
married at Mr. Wicherley’s Lodgings in Bow Street ; by 
Mr. John Harris, with especial lycense.” 

The poet’s father, Daniel Wycherley, of Clive, 
co, Salop, gen., admitted to the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 25, 1658, called to the Bar, Nov. 27, 1670, 
and a Teller of the Exchequer, married in the 

ish church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, co. 

iddlesex, Feb. 20, 1640, Bethia Shrimpton, of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, described in the marriage 
licence granted by the Bishop of London the same 
day as of the city of Westminster, spinster, aged 
twenty-two, the daughter of William Shrimpton, 
gent. (Foster’s ‘ London Marriage Licences,’ 1887, 
p. 1461). He died May 5, 1697, in his eighty- 
Grst year, and was buried at Clive aforesaid (Gent. 
Mag., 1812, vol. Ixxxii. pt. i. p. 609). 

Dante HIpwete. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


CownsopitTion. —This word occurs in a letter from 
Pope to the Hon. Robert Digby, August 12, 
1724 :— 

“One of Lord B.'s maxims is that a total abstinence 
from intemperance or business is no more philosophy 
than a total consopition of the senses is repose; one 
must feel enough of its contrary to have a relish of 
either.” 

This word may occur in the next part of Dr. 
Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ but I cannot find it in any 
dictionary I possess. James Hooper. 

105, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


Tae Wetter Famity.—A statement is made 
in a review in the Morning Post of April 15, 
1891, of Mr. H. B. Guppy’s ‘Family Names in 
Great Britain,’ that Weller is the name of a 
Surrey family, and that it is most common in 
the neighbourhood of Dorking. Burn, in his 
account of Henley-on-Thames, mentions a Hugh 
le Veller, who resided in that town in the reign of 
Edward III, “a circumstance,” says the reviewer, 
“which suggests the grave reflection that the 
dictam of Mr. Weller, sen., concerning the 
orthography of his name was substantially cor- 
rect.” A patent was granted in 1845 to Richard 
Weller, of Capel, near Dorking, fora method of 
manufacturing bricks and tiles. R. B. P. 


Fiasxisanie. — This curious word is given 
neither in Stratmann nor in Halliwell. It occurs 
at least twice in Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troye.’ Speak- 





ing of the inconstancy of women, he says that they 
afford the true “ patron,” i. ¢., pattern, 
Of inconstaunce, whose faskysable kynde 


Is to and fro meuynge as a wynde, 
Book i. ch. v., ed. 1555, fol. C 6, back. 


Again, in speaking of the common herd of men, he 
says :— 

The comon people chaungeth as a phane [vane], 

To-day they wexe, to-morow do they wane 

As doth the mone, they be so flaskesable, 

Book i. ch. vi., ed. 1555, fol. E 3. 

It is clear that the sense is variable, changeable, or 
inconstant, 

As to the etymology, I suppose it to be a mere 
variant of O.F. flechisable, the O.F. equivalent of 
our flexible, from jflechir, to bend. Flechisable is 
sometimes spelt flacisable, and flechir is also 
fleschir, and even flanchir. Moreover, flechisable 
occurs in the very sense of variable, and is applied, 
as in Lydgate, to the nature of women (see ex- 
amples in Godefroy). Perhaps Lydgate confused 
it with O.F. flasquir or flachir, which means to 
soften or render flaccid, from flaccidus. 

Watrer W. SKeat. 


[We noted this word in Lydgate, but took it to be 
faskyfable, as though flasque et faible. } 


Tue Bayquetinc Hatt, Wairenatt.—The 
following, from the London Globe of Monday, 
June 29, may be considered wortby of insertion in 
‘N. & Q.”:— 

“The transformation on Saturday night last of the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, to its old use as a banqueting 
chamber is, so far, the most striking feature of the 
present London season, Strange must have been the 
feelings of many persons present at Saturday evening's 
splendid festivity, several ot them having witnessed 
within its walls the consecration of the two great Eng- 
lish Archbishops of this century, namely, Dr. Tait, as 
Bishop of London, in 1856, and Dr. Magee, as Bishop of 
Peterborough, in 1868, The Prince and Princess of 
Wales must, we imagine, have entered the building with 
mingled feelings, remembering the three great occasions 
on which they worshipped there :— 

“ 1863,—First, immediately after their marriage, when 
Archbishop Tait (then Bishop of London and Dean of 
the Chapels es officiated, and Dr. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, preached the sermon, 

“ 1888,—Secondly, at the celebration of their silver 
wedding, when the Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, 
and Dr, Magee, then Bishop of Peterborough, preached 
the sermon. 

“ Thirdly.—Their Royal Highnesses also attended ser- 
vice at Whitehall on the Sunday preceding the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, accompanied by their 
Majesties Frederick, Emperor of Germany, and the 
Empress (Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, and Dr. Alex- 
ander, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, preached the ser- 
mon, The present Sir John Hassard was, we believe, 
Comptroller at Whitehall from 1862 until the chapel 
was closed for divine service at the end of 1890 (namely, 
for a period of twenty-eight years), and had the honour 
of receiving their Royal Highnesses on all three of these 
interesting occasions. 

“The Duke of Cambridge and the Princess Mary 
Adelaide (Duchess of Teck) must have been keenly 
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reminded on Saturday night of many pleasant visits to 
the chapel with their august mother, the well-remem- 
bered Duchess of Cambridge, to hear famous sermons, 
when Charles Kingsley, William Connor Magee, and 
others, preached to vast audiences. Authorities may 
differ as to the wisdom of the recommendations of the 
Chapels Royal Commissioners—Earl of Lathom, Ear! of 
Mount Edgcumbe, and the Bishop of London—to Her 
Majesty to close the chapel as a place of public worship. 
It is only fair, however, to the Commissioners to remind 
the public that in Walcott’s ‘ English Episcopate,’ pub- 
lished in 1858, in the account of Dr. Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London from 1723 to 1748, occurs the follow- 
ing: ‘He recommended the ill-advised conversion of 
Whitehall Banqueting House into a Chapel Royal,’” 


C. A. Pyne. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Earty Ancio-Jews.—In the course of my 
wading through several hundreds of our early 
records with a view of collecting information 
relating to the ante-expulsion Jews, I have met 
with scores of descriptions tagged on to the names, 
many of a curious character. I have tackled the 
majority of them, but cannot understand the 
signification of the following. They are none 
Hebrew. They are preceded by the particle le 
or la, according to gender. Ardre, blo, bocha- 
carde, cokermi, sur, dewe, galentyn, lamper, lime, 
mustard, potage, poteman, pointur, romonge, treffor 
and trefur, trasseresse, witheman. Can any of your 
literary readers assist me with these names, bear- 
ing in mind that they are descriptive or titular, 
and in no instance first or Christian names ? 

M. D. Davis. 


Joun Carmicnart.—In ‘The Stuarts of 
Aubigny’ it is stated that John Kirkmichael— 
who, as has been already noted, was not Bishop 
of Orleans—broke his lance on the Duke of 
Clarence. Tytler, ‘Hist, of Scotland,’ vol. iii. 
p. 336, calls him John Carmichael. Douglas 
says :— 

“Sir John Carmichael (ancestor of the Earls of Hynd- 
ford) signalized his valour by dismounting the Duke of 
Clarence In the action he broke his spear. In remem- 

his successors bear for crest a dexter band 
and arm armed, holding a broken spear.” 
Is there any reason for doubting the truth of this 
account ? F.N. R 


Gamexerrers. —Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me what are the duties and powers 
of gamekeepers appointed by lords of manors 
during the last century? In the North Riding 
records I see esquires, clergymen, and yeomen 
appointed as gamekeepers. I also came across an 
Irish newspaper of 1802 wherein [ find His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin appoints John Leeson, 





Robert la Touche, and Edwin la Touche (all 
gentlemen of position) gamekeepers to the moun- 
tains and manors within his see. Esoracum. 


Sir Jonny Bovurcuizr, THe Recicipr. — He 
was of Benningborougb, co. York, and was M.P. 
for Ripon from 1647 till 1653. When and how 
did he die? According to several authorities, his 
death took place before the Restoration, the pre- 
cise date being given as December 5, 1659. is 
must be wrong, for he was living on June 18, 1660; 
when he surrendered himself to the Speaker, and 
was, with other regicides, committed to the custody 
of the sergeant-at-arms. He must, however, have 


died shortly after his committal, for in the Act of 
Pardon and Oblivion, which passed on August 29, 
1660, his name is included among the twenty 
dead regicides who were to be excepted from the 
benefit of that Act, and whose lands and tenements 
were to be subject to forfeiture. W. D. Pinx. 


Serseant’s Rine.—I have recently acquired a 
serjeant’s ring (date letter P [1850-1]). Motto, 
“Querere verum.” Can any correspondent in- 
form me as to whom it belonged to, or make any 


suggestion as to what records to search ? 
F.S.A. 


PcnisHMENTsS IN THE Otp Frencn Army.— 
Can DyarGeL, or any other correspondent, tell 
me, without going into unnecessarily painful 
details, what were the usual punishments for 
minor breaches of discipline in the French army 
previously to the Revolution, and also under the 
first Napoleon ? JONATHAN Bovucuisgr. 


Wao was “Waite Eyes”?—The following 
quotations are from historical manuscripts in the 
Public Record Office, dated in October, 1780 :— 

1. “The first man in this country now generally 
known by the appellation of ‘White Eyes.’ ”’ 

2. “[ Peace] will be accompanied with anguish and 
humiliation to the Savage Heart [of ‘ White Eyes ’] that 
seem insatiable of human gore.” A 

. 


Portrait oF Lorp Caer Justice GREEN.— 
Would you permit me to inquire through your 
columns whether any of your readers could inform 
me where I may be likely to find a portrait of 
Henry Green, Serjeant-at-Law, Lord Chief Justice, 
K.B., temp. Edward III.? I have a note that it 
was at one of the inns or halls, but not at 
which one. Any information as to other portraits 
of members of his family (Northants) would be 
most acceptable. W. G. 


Tue Dwicut Famity.—Dr. John Dwight, M.A., 
was the founder of the famous pottery of Fulbam 
in the reign of Charles II. The name is variously 
spelled Dwight, Dwaight, Dawight, De White, 
Dewit, De Witt, Daught, &. Can any corre- 
spondent give me the year of his birth or his 
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death ? His will was proved October 23, 1703. 
Of his children, Dr. Samuel Dwight died 1737, 
Dr. Philip Dwight (Vicar of Fulham), 1729, Geo. 
Dwight died 1690, and Edmond died 1692. There 
were also daughters. I am anxious to trace the 
pedigree. Was Margaret Dwight, who subsequently 
married Mr. William White, potter, a daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Dwight ? Any information respect- 
ing the Dwight family will be greatly valued. 
I am, of course, acquainted with the accounts of 
Faulkner, Jewitt, Marryat, Houghton, and Dr. 
Plott. Please answer direct. 
Cuas, Jas, Fére. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Cavrcuitt’s ‘ Rosciap.’,—Can any of the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ favour me with an opportunity 
of examining a copy of the fourth or fifth edition 
(in quarto) of the ‘ Rosciad’? Or can any inform 
me whether the following passages appear in either 
of these editions? They are in the sixth edition, 
but not in the third, and I wish to discover if they 
first appear in the sixth, or whether they are in the 
fourth or fifth edition. The passages are (1) the 
attack on Murphy, beginning— 

Next came the Legion, which our Summer Bayes, 
and ending— 

And Little Factions break thy rest no more, 
being lines 539-616 in the poem as it finally stood. 
2. The extended description of Macklin (lines 635- 
648). 3. The description of Miss Vincent and 
Dr. Arne (lines 703-728). 

Ropert W. Lowe. 
Halden Villa, Chestnut Road, West Norwood. 


Licucates.— Where are the best specimens of 
these to be seen; and are they built of stone as 
well as of wood? What is known of the origin 
of such buildings? Is it, as commonly stated, 
that part of the burial service was there conducted, 
or from the custom in the Romanist times of having 
shrines for passing prayers? Are they in all parts 
of England ? G. 

[See 1 8, viii, 540; 3°* 8. iii. 29; viii, 189, 236.) 


Last Assot or Giastonsury.—I am asked 
by a friend to help in findinga three-volume 
novel, published about forty years ago, embodying 
the martyrdom of the last Abbot of Glastonbury. 
My friend thinks it was entitled ‘Torre Abbey.’ 
There is no book by that name in the British 
Museum Catalogue; but if it was published with 
author's name it is vain to expect it to appear 
under the title, It is only anonymous works that 
are so privileged. If any fellow contributor to 
*N. & Q.’ can help I shall be much obliged by an 
answer direct. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


_ Poems Concernine tHe Oat.—I am com- 
piling an anthology of poems concerning the cat, 





and should be exceedingly glad to hear of any 
verses of merit, or of interest, that I may hay 
missed. I have most of the better-known e. 
amples, I think, and many others ; but it seem 
to me that very possibly other poems on this ip 
teresting subject may exist of which I have m 
cognizance, Titles, or suggestions, would be thank. 
fully received by Granam R. Tomsox, 
20, St, John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


Guino’s ‘Avrora’ In THE Rospictiost Parag 
at Rome.—Can any of your antiquarian and artistic 
readers inform me who is the author of the beautifal 
quatrain added to Rapbael Morghen’s print of th 
above masterpiece? Is it a quotation? If so, from 
where? Was it composed for the picture by som 
poet, in this instance well deserving the title? If 
so, by whom, and when? I have asked two vey 
learned heads of colleges at Oxford, but they 
neither could give me any definite information m 
the subject, only they seemed inclined to th 
opinion that they were composed for the pictum 
by some laureate. As the verses are not mud 
known, I append them, as the Latin — = 
appear on the proof prints; also a fine 
one affixed to an older engraving, with Englisd 
translations :— 

Quadrijugis invectus equis Sol aureus exit, 
Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus Hore: 
Lucifer antevolat ; rapidi fuge lampada solis 
Aurora, umbrarum victrix ne victa recedas. 
Anglice redditum. 
Borne in his four-yoked car forth speeds the golden Sa, 
Around him in their varied garb the Hours float one by 


one ; 
Before him flies bright Lucifer, whose burning torch 
Thyself, who routst the shades, may thee, Aurora, scorch, 
French Lines on ‘ The Aurora.’ 
Quel sublime tableau se présente a nos yeux ! 
L Orient resplendit d'un éclat radieux. 
C’est Apollon sur son char s’élancant dans les cieux 
Déja la blonde Aurore a fleuri les montagnes, 
Et les filles du temps, ses fidéles compagnes, 
Suivent le bienfaiteur des fertiles campagnes. 
Nature, ouvre ton sien au Dieu brillant du jour, 
L’ Univers attend tout des feux de votre amour. 
Translatton. 
What glorious picture this we see unfolded to our eyes! 
The — is blazing with the rays that float across the 
skies. 
Apollo seated in his car is launched abroad in Heaven, 
Rosy Aurora tips the hills; the Hours, those sister 


seven, 
Companions faithful of their Lord, who every champaigt 
blesses, 
Follow the lead, the morning’s light is playing ’mid theit 


tresees. 
0 _—. open wide thine arms to Day's most brilliant 


Cues, rapt, awaits the fruit where he the soil ba 
trod, 


Georcr Guuszetoy, D.C.L 
4, Pump Court, Temple. 


‘Tae Geytieman’s Liprary.’—The year fol 
lowing that in which ‘The Ladies’ Library’ wa 





olden Sua, 
at one by 


r torch 
ra, scorch, 
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published there appeared a volume, with its con- 
tents arranged on a similar system, entitled— 

The | Gentleman’s | Library, | containing | Rules for 
Conduct | in all | Parts of Life, | Written by a Gentle- 
man. } Purpureus laté qui, splendeat, unus & alter | 
Assuitur pannus.—Hor. | London: | Printed by E. P. 
for W. Mears, at the | Lamb, and J. Browne, at the 
Black | Swan without Temple-Bar. 1715. (S8vo.] 

Who was the author? J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 


Mo.izre.—Can any one give me some informa- 
tion about the well-known quotation, “Je prends 
mon bien, oii je le trouve [or retrouve].” Who was 
the first to “ discover ” it? G. H. C. 


OrrentaL Daccer.— What is the technical 
term for a dagger of Oriental use, presumably to be 
employed by the left hand, where the hilt to be 
gripped is at right angles with the blade, and two 
metal parallel bars protect the wrist and arm of 
the wielder? Is it “kuthar”? See Catalogue of 
Royal Military Exhibition, 1890, “‘ Historic Loan 
Collection,” p. 83, paragraph 18604, “ Arms,” 
item iii. Nemo. 

Temple, 

“Doctor Prosopy: his Tour in Search of the 
Antique and Picturesque through Scotland, the 
Hebrides, the Orkney and Shetland Isles. Illus- 
trated by W. Read and C. Williams. 1821.” Can 


any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me who was the 
author of the above work? It has been attributed 
to the author of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ but it does not ap- 
pear in a list of Combe’s works given in that book. 
J. JENKINS. 


“ AFTER-GAME AT InisH.”—Near the end of 
Act V. sc. ii. of Sir George Etherege’s ‘ Love in a 
Tub’ (p. 74 of 1704 edition, 1. 22), Palmer, who 
has been baulked of success in a concerted swindle, 
says, “‘Here’s a turn with all my Heart like an 
after-game at Irish!” What is the — 

H. H. S. 


Curistmas Correr.—Massinger’s ‘A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,’ Act IV. sc. i.:— 

Greedy, Come, gentlemen, 
I will not have you feed, like the hangman of Flushing, 
Alone, while I am here. 
What is the explanation of the allusion to “the 
hangman of Flushing”? A few lines below Greedy 
says, “ Nor I to line my Christmas Coffer.” What 
does he mean by “ Christmas Coffer” ? — 

A. P. C. 


Vassatt.—Could any of your readers kindly 
supply the information as to whom Jobn Vassall 
(son of Samuel Vassall, M.P. for City of London 
1642-1660, and one of the first to resist “ tunnage 
and poundage ” in 1629) married, with particulars 
of death, whether s.p. or with descendants. Who 
was the wife of John Vassall, son of William 
Vassall, brother to Samuel? When did William 





die, and what family did he leave? He was of 
New England and Barbadoes. V ASSALL. 
1, Queen Street, Colchester, 


Cravse 1x Op Lease.—The following clause 
occurs in a conventual lease dated 1522 :— 
“ sursumreddet una cum olla enea vocat’ le Colman con- 
tinen’ xiiij lagen’ unu’ plumbum in fornace in Domo 
pistr’m (?) continen’ xxx" lagen’ et al’ plumbu’ infra le 
Deyar continen’ Ix" lagen’.” 
Will some one kindly explain what ‘‘ plumbum in 
fornace” is, and what “in Domo pistr’m” and “le 
Deyar” mean? They look something like “ bake- 
house” and ‘‘ dairy.” A reference to instances 
of like or analogous conditions would be very 
acceptable, as also another instance of an “ olla” 
possessing a name of its own. W. OC. W. 





Replies, 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 
(7 8, xi. 484; xii. 36.) 

Mr. C. A. Warp tells us that 
** it is vile to have to sit out the Harveian oration at the 
College of Physicians when it gives forth its annual dose 
of poisoned Latinity. It isa dire joke there to see our 
good medical echolars voluntarily turn barbarians,” &c. 
To these polite remarks may I reply that ever since 
I was elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1876 the Harveian oration has always been de- 
livered in English? If my memory serves me well, 
I became a member of the College in 1869. The 
proceedings even then were all conducted in Eng- 
lish ; and I am told that English was the language 
of the College many years before that. 

I fear that Mr. Warp's acquaintance with the 
continental pronunciation of Latin is as small as 
his acquaintance with the customs of the College 
of Physicians. For the last three or four years I 
have been obliged to spend great part of the winter 
abroad, and I have failed to find anything like a 
uniform pronunciation of Latin in France, Italy, 
Spain, or Germany. I do not think a canon from 
Milan would have the least understanding of the 
Latin of a canon from Toledo. The vowels and 
consonants in Spanish Latin are pronounced 
exactly as in the vernacular Spanish. It is the 
same in Germany and France. There is no such 
thing as a pronunciation of Latin common to the 
four nations, Each nation gives exactly the same 
value to the Latin vowels and consonants as it 
does to those of its own tongue. Let Mra. Warp 
make a point of attending some church services 
when he is next abroad, and then let him tell us 
whether a uniform continental pronunciation of 
Latin exists. 

I should like to ask Mr. Warp what evidence 
there is that a change in the English pronunciation 
of Latin was made about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. I know it is commonly said that a change 
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in pronunciation accompanied a change in religion; 
but I have lately been going over an inventory of 
the vestry of Westminster Abbey made in 1388, and 
the spelling of the monks of Westminster makes 
one believe that in the fourteenth century the pro- 
nunciation of Latin in England must have had 
several points of resemblance to that which we 
were taught in England some forty years ago, 
before we began to learn that everything conti- 
nental was good, and everything English bad. 
We find words spelt as follows (see Archeologia, 
1890, vol. lii, pp. 216-286): “ signis” for cygnis, 
“* pissem ” for piscem, “cerico” for serico, “ mages- 
tatem” for maiestatem. C and j could hardly 
have been pronounced then as the Italian pro- 
nounces them now. 

To change these habits of five hundred years 
and more, Mr. Warp tells us that we have only 
“to bring over two scholarly Italian Latinists, put one 
at Oxford, the other at Cambridge, and make every 
one at once conform to their pronunciation. It is very 
easy. 

How I should like to see it tried! First find the 
two scholarly Italians, and then make every one 
conform. Would an Act of Parliament be enough? 
J. Wicksam Lezce. 
47, Green Street, W. 


J. B.S.’s proposal that the Italian pronuncia- 
tion of Latin should be adopted in this country 
may be accepted without demur for ecclesiastical 
Latin or any Latin sung or chanted, for which, in 
fact, that pronunciation is commonly used. Also 
in the rare event of having to converse in Latin— 
a practice deprecated by the great Italian scholars 
of the Renaissance—an Englishman should make 
shift to pronounce the words as like Italian as he 
can. But with regard to the classical writers, co 
rough and ready a mode of solving a difficult 

roblem will hardly commend itself to scholars. 

he question has given rise of late years to more 
than one newspaper discussion. Of these far the 
most important took place twenty years ago, when 
the late H. A. J. Munro—perhaps the first Latin 
scholar this country has produced in the present 
posers res | @ pamphlet on the subject, and 
a syllabus was put forth by him and the Latin 
professor at Oxford. This revised pronunciation 
was adopted in many quarters, and a Girton girl 
who followed it is said to have startled an examiner 
by reading and translating vicissim as “We kiss 
him by turns.” Apparently, however, the reform 
is not making way. This is partly through un- 
certainty. To take the first two words of the 
‘ Mneid.’ Should the r in arma be trilled? How 
should the v and the q in virumque be pro- 
nounced ; and had wm a nasal sound? To form 
an opinion as to the classical pronunciation a man 
must consider all the remarks on the subject in 
the ancient writers themselves. He must have a 
minute knowledge of the history of Latin prosody. 





He must acquaint himself with the evidence 
afforded by transliteration of Latin words into 
another tongue, and of foreign words into Latin, 
and that afforded by the forms of words derived 
direct from the Latin, At present very few are 
competent for this undertaking, and these few 
have not been unanimous in their conclusions, 
There is the further practical difficulty that, assum- 
ing the pronunciation to be known, it by no means 
follows that English organs—for the most part so 
unsuccessful with French, in spite of all the 
facilities of acquiring it—would cope better with 
Latin. Lastly, as the head master of Harrow has 
pointed out, the school curriculum is now 80 
widened that a teacher is forced to hesitate at 
introducing an additional difficulty in the acquisi- 
tion of any subject. H. E. P. 


I heartily agree with those who wish that our 
professors and teachers would adopt the foreign 
pronunciation of the vowels. Little more is re- 

uired to assimilate the pronunciation of the 

nglishman with that of the foreigner. I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with an Italian 
priest in (dog) Latin by merely adhering to that 
rule. The fact is every people pronounce Latin cs 
they pronounce their own language; and in the 
matter of vowels we happen to differ from the 
Continent. Not that their usage is uniform. 
The Frenchman and the Italian differ greatly in 
the sound of u; neither can they pronounce the 
Greek x ; and neither can Frenchman, Italian, or 
German pronounce the Greek 6. But in charity! 
would not therefore call them “ brutal,” “ vile,” or 
“barbarous.” Our professors might also warn their 
pupils not to slur over a final r, as is so common 
in English. J. Carrick Moore. 


Mr. Warp’s suggestion that two scholarly 
Italian latinists should be brought over here, and 
stationed, the one at Oxford and the other at 
Cambridge, and that everybody should be obliged 
to conform to their pronunciation, can hardly have 
been made seriously. Who is to decide what the 
proper pronunciation of Latin is? A notion has 
lately got abroad that our modern system began at 
the time of the Reformation ; but there seems to be 
no proof of this. In every country Latin is pro- 
nounced like the native language, whatever that 
may be, and our peculiarity is chiefly due to the 
fact that we pronounce four of the five vow 
differently from other European nations. But 
Mr. Warp’s plan would fail, because the con- 
tinentalists do not all sound their consonants 
Take the word dicere, for instance. A Frenehman 
says dee-sere; an Italian dee-chere; a German dee- 
tsere, or dee-kere. Does a Spaniard say dee-there? 
A German always makes g hard; a Frenchman and 
an Italian make it in most cases soft, but 
modifications. 

In approximating our Latin to that of the con 
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tinentalists we must not expect too much. Our 
consonants must be left as they are (only ¢+ must 
not be made into sht) the vowels being sounded 
as in Italian or German; a (father), e (labour), 
i (needle), u (poodle). The uw not to be sounded 
as in French. 

Latin is a foreign language, and should be treated 
assuch. No one would think of teaching French 
in any other way. If, in addition, an attempt were 
made to rescue the letter r, which seems to be 
steadily fading out of our language, a still further 
improvement might be attained. Ido not allude 
to the droll sound that sometimes shocks us when 
we are told that Bawabbas was a wobber. I know 
a canon who always so reads it. I mean the slar- 
ring over the letter and calling a carriage a ca-a-ge, 
an orange an awnge, a moral a mol, and so on. 
The way in which r is slurred over or altogether 
omitted by the average Englishman gives him a 
marked peculiarity when he speaks any foreign 
language. If he has had a teacher whose ear is 
quick to detect this infirmity, the cure is possible, 
except in those cases I have mentioned, where r 
is distinctly turned into w; they, I fear, are hope- 
less. J. Dixon. 


Mr. Warp’s advocacy of my contention was 
well worth earning by double the pains it took 
to start the discussion. I am entirely at one 
with him in his assertion that “the beauty of 
Virgil read this way [with the Italian pronuncia- 
tion], instead of as now, is enhanced a hundred- 
fold,” and I hope his suggestion as to placing an 
Italian professor at Oxford, and another at Cam- 
bridge, may not be strangled at its birth, A 
sojourn of several years on the Continent amongst 
Latin-speaking students of various nationalities, 
and a deep attachment to the noble language of 
old Rome, have made me an enthusiast in this 
matter. 

Mr. Warren’s heat-rays amuses me far more 
than even my high trees. The joke loses its in- 
tended piquancy by over-reaching itself, for 
neither old Romans nor modern Continentals 
would thus pronounce hi tres, simply because 
the ¢ in tres is never joined to the Ai in 
articulation, and the ¢e is short. Of a truth, 
“too much sense of the ludicrous is, all things 
considered, a worse misfortune than too little.” 

SHERBORNE must surely be poking fun at the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in suggesting to them that 
the modern Italian pronunciation of Rieti must 
have been the old Roman one of Reate. The 
explanation is ingenuous, but ultra crepidam, and 
therefore is no proof that Latium was graced with 
Britain's effeminate manner of mouthing her virile 
old tongue. Rather, as I take it, the wear and 


tear of time are responsible for the change of 





lish methods, does Suersorne forget that the 
Latins had, strictly speaking, no such letter in 
their alphabet? It was coined in imitation of Y, 
was used only in words of Greek origin (like s=(), 
and was uttered like the rest of the to 
which it belonged, and Greek had no more an 
English pronunciation than Latin. J. B.S. 
Manchester, 





Baccarat (7" §, xi. 488; xii. 75).—In reference 
to the genial communication of Miss Bosx, I 
should like to say that neither the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ nor its editor bas ever called upon any 
one “to bow before its authority.” No one that 
knows the work could fancy anything so gro- 
tesquely alien to its character and purpose. The 
‘Dictionary’ merely aims at being an historical 
repertory, containing such facts as careful and 
systematic research by “amateurs” and “ pro- 
fessionals” alike (for the work of both is greatly 
needed) can amass, and drawing from them 
such inferences as trained scholars consider fairly 
and fully warranted, care being taken in every 
case to distinguish inference from fact. Unless 
the facts are impugned, I presume one must 
“bow before them,’ however unpleasant they 
may be to the fanciful. The inferences may 
always be contested. The facts registered in the 
‘Dictionary’ about baccarat are very few, because 
many hours of investigation and much colla- 
boration of specialists and professionals showed 
that no more were known. As a dictionary 
is not a cyclopedia, and does not describe 
things, it certainly does not give instructions how 
to play the game ; besides, it was not foreseen in 
1885 that this would come to be a princely accom- 
plishment : things change so! But we show that 
the word has been in English use at least since 
1866, usually written baccarat, though occasion- 
ally, under French influence, baccara, and that 
the latter is the only recognized French form. Of 
the origin of the French word nothing is said, be- 
cause nothing was known then, as nothing is known 
now. It had already been investigated without 
result by Littré; it was investigated afresh for 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ by the most 
eminent philologists of the Institute of France ; 
it has since been re-investigated by the lamented 
author of ‘La Vie des Mots,’ Arséae Darmesteter, 
and his colleagues, MM. Hatzfeld and Thomas, 
and all that they can say in the fascicule of their 
splendid new ‘ Dictionnaire,’ issued a few months 
ago, is— 

“ Baccara [origine inconnue. Néologisme).” 

When such are the facts, what more can be said? 
The avid student of words may indeed be dis- 
appointed because no more is known; but to 
be angry or scornful because the ‘ Dictionary’ gives 


vowels in Reate, As to the alleged identity of | the simple facts, and does not resort to fabrica- 
Pronunciation of y between the Roman and Eng- | tion to fill up the void, is as if one were to lose 
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one’s temper over the ‘ History of England’ be- 
cause it does not give the name (and perhaps the 
family history) of the first man that crossed the 
English Chapnel—a most important and epoch- 
making event in British history about which his- 
torians are irritatingly silent—nor even tell us 
who was the architect of Stonehenge or the 
executioner of Charles I. The romancers can do 
all that for us ; the historian registers ascertained 
facts, and leaves the undiscovered to the future 
investigator. 

As to the “excrescent” ¢ in the English form I 
know nothing ; the facts before us imply that it 
is only English. In French it was unknown to 
Littré ; it was unknown to the eminent French 
scholars who assisted me in 1885; and it is still 
unknown to Darmesteter, Hatzfeld, and Thomas. 
But bappily it is known to Miss Busk, and she will 
contribute what may be a fact of value for the his- 
tory of the word if she will quote (with date and 
exact reference) a few of the passages from French 
authors in which she finds it so spelt. Especially 
is it desirable to know the earliest date at which 
the ¢ can be shown in French. Is it earlier than 
our English example ? 

In conclusion, baccarat was a very obscure and 
unimportant word in 1885. If the recent dis- 
tinction to which it has attained and these dis- 
cussions in ‘N. & Q.’ elicit any new facts (which 
I regret to find they have not yet done), we 
shall gladly return to the word in our “ Supple- 
ment.” For Miss Busx’s kind and zealous efforts 
to add to the facts recorded by us I am very 
grateful, as I am for the unfailing courtesy with 
which she has always given her services to the 
‘ Dictionary’ whenever I have had to appeal to her. 
If she cannot advance the solution of the origin of 
baccara, I fear nobody can; the investigation 
must be given up, and the word left to the 
guessers. And, after all, is it not pleasant that 
science should still leave some words on which 
guessers may run riot in ‘N. & Q.’ without being 
pulled up and called upon to “bow before” the 
petty and irritating facts recorded in dictionaries ? 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“ Undoubtedly” is a rash word, and I venture 
to doubt exceedingly Arriesy’s derivation of 
baccarat from baraja, and the coming of the word 


or game from Spain. Baraja is, it is true, a pack 
of cards, and a quarrel. Barajar is to shuffle the 
cards, whence the proverb “ Paciencia y barajar,” 
meaning “ Bear your troubles as you may, and hope 
for better times”; but why baccarat should be a 
baraja more than any other game at cards, I fail to 
see. AppLEBY’s friends would have used the same 
terms had they been playing whist or ombre. It 
is to me inconceivable that baraja, with its strong 
guttural jota and its strongly marked accent on the 





penultimate, could have been corrupted into the 
unaccented Baccarat. 

Miss Bousk in her letter appears to have con- 
fused the hod-men with the architect—the bringers 
of the material with the master of the building. 
They indeed are amateurs, and some of them very 
laborious and intelligent amateurs, in the work of 
reading for the new dictionary; but if Dr. Murray 
and his fellow-workers in Oxford are amateurs, it 
is because they look upon the business of their 
lives as a labour of love, and dignify their pro- 
fession by the labour and learning which they 
bestow upon it. But, Ob, Mr. Editor, what is 
“an amateur translation,” and what is a “ pro- 
fessional” in this connexion? Does Miss Busk 
contrast a translation which is the product of that 
labour and learning with the work of a bookseller’s 
hack at fourpence a folio, and pronounce in favour 
of the latter ? 

I think, sir, one should possess not only great 
erudition, but long experience in the making of 
dictionaries before one ventures to speak slightingly 
of the great work now in progress at Oxford. 

Henry H, Grsss. 

Aldenham House, Herts, 


Gotpen Rose (7" S. xi. 166, 431; xii. 13).— 
See also a long article in the current (1891) issue 
of Hazell’s Annual, s.vv. Q. V. 


“OnE WHO DWELLETH BY THE CASTLED Ratne” 
(7" S. xi. 469), and who called the flowers “Stars 
that in earth’s firmament do shine,” was Carové, 
and this allusion to flowers is from his beautifal 
parable ‘Das Mahrchen ohne Ende.’ The quota- 
tion is from the last paragraph of the second chapter. 
There is a very good translation by Sarah Austin, 
called ‘The Story without an End, which is well 
worth reading. Pact Q. KarKkeex. 

Torquay. 


Hoty Sepcutcare: Kwyicats oF tae Sway 
(7™ S. xi. 225, 356).—Will T. W. C. (ante, p. 9) 
explain how the Toesnies were connected with 
Brittany; or bow the Knights of the Swan can be 
said to have originated in that country ; also what 
Belvoir, in England, founded by the family, has 
to do with Normandy? Does he oppose the de- 
scent of the Toesni or Toni from the uncle of 
Rollo ? Hype Cuarke. 


Suapow (7"S. xii. 44).—AsTarre presents 3 
peculiar question to us. I can quite appreciate 
her disgust at seeing a phrase dragged through the 
mud of street utterances, and, when thoroughly 
imbued with the flavour of the gutter, being 
duced in literature of the better sort—such Mr. 
George F. X. Griffiths’s translation undoubtedly 
represents. But I would invite attention to this 
point. Whoever started shadowing to represent 
police espionage invented a very clever and new 
application of the word. It is a beautiful figure 
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of speech, whoever is entitled to it—some drudge 
on a journal, I am afraid, born a poet, but fallen, 
as so many poets may, to our latter-day Grub 
Street, the press. Mr. Griffiths’s employment of 
it in the fine phrase “He was shadowed by spies ” 
is a resurrection of the word into a higher sphere, 
and more befitting. Should his rendering of 
Fouard’s book live out the naturalization term of 
a good book, a hundred years, the present trivial 
use will have died out wholly in the fat and 
Thames-like ooze of “ Lethe’s wharf,” and Mr. 
Griffiths may be thought to have originated this 
beautiful phrase. A potsherd or two will now be 
thrown at him for the selection. I only hope it 
will live on, that it may fructify to him in nimbic 
glory. If the gutter could always throw up such 
hrasing, we could well do without the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary ’; language would clarify itself. As it 
is, let us be of sagacity enough to recognize a good 
thing when it comes, even though it splash from 
the gutter on us. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Did this word get its new meaning from the 
exigencies of Irish politics? I read an American 
tale, the scene of which lay in Chicago, and which 
bore the title of ‘Shadowed by Three,’ long before 
I ever heard the word in connexion with Irish or 
any other politics. I believe the author’s name is 
Katherine Anna Green ; but the tale is published 
in England by Routledge at sixpence. 

C. C. B. 

Sones (7 S. xii. 68).— 

The Gordon is gude in a hurry, 
An’ Campbell is steel to the bane, 
An’ Grant, an’ Mackinzie, an’ Murray, 
An’ Cameron will harkle to nane. 
The Stuart is sturdy an’ wannle, 
An’ sae is Macleod an’ Mackay ; 
An’ I, their gude brither Macdonald, 
Sal never be last i’ the fray. 
These lines are from a song entitled ‘ Donald Mac- 
donald,’ by James Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” 
It is said that this song enjoyed great popularity 
as a mess song or barrack song during the great 
war. The spirit of the ditty may be gathered from 
the following verse, which has something of the 
rattling swagger of the ‘ Jolly Beggars’: — 
If Bonapart’ land at Fort William 
Auld Europe nae langer shall grane, 
I laugh when I think how we ‘ll gall him 
Wi’ bullet, wi’ steel, an’ wi’ stane ; 
Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis an’ Gairy 
We ‘ll rattle him aff frae our shore; 
Or lull him asleep in a cairney, 
An’ sing him, “ Lochaber no more.” 
See ‘The Mountain Bard,’ first edition, 1807, 
p. 179. N. anv E, 


Seat or Her Masesty’s Atmowry (7 §. xii. 
67).—Timbs tells us that the last English prince 
who performed the ceremony of washing with his 
own hands the feet of as many poor men as the 





king was years old was James II., in the old 
chapel at Whitehall. Subsequently, or at least in 
Hanoverian times, this duty devolved on one of 
the archbishops. The following paragraphs are 
from the Grub Street Journal :— 

“ Friday, April 23rd, 1736. Yesterday being Maundy 
Thursday the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, sub Almoner, in the ab- 
sence of the Archbishop of York, distributed at White- 
hall to 53 poor men and women his Majesty's alms, viz., 
to each 3 ells of Holland, a piece of cloth for a coat, a 
pair of shoes and stockings, a purse with 20s., and 53 
3 pence, a loaf of bread, and a wooden platter of 

so. 

“ His Grace the Archbishop of York washed the feet 
of so many poor persons in Duke Street Chapel, he was 
assisted by Dr, Gilbert and Dr. Hatter.” 

In the next year’s account of Maundy Thurs- 
day the ceremony is further shorn of its im- 
portance by the absence of the archbishop, and 
**the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Dean of Exeter, sub- 
almoner to his Majesty, distributes in the chapel 
at Whitehall his Majesty’s alms to 54 poor men 
and women.” We need not repeat the list of them 
but the editor observes, ‘‘ the ceremony of washing 
the feet was omitted, either by the Dean or my 
brothers.” C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Passace in Worpsworts (7 §, xii. 89).— 
Not 


but 


An angel mailéd for a battle day, 


A mailéd angel on a battle day, 
is Wordsworth’s line, which E. 8. will find in the 
poem under this head-line, ‘‘ Stanzas written in 
my pocket copy of Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence,’” 
The poem is, in my edition, indexed thus : “Stanzas 
written on ‘ The Castle of Indolence,’” and under 
“ Poems founded on the Affections.” “A mailéd 
angel,” &c., is “The beetle with his radiance 
manifold,” the line which follows the one mis- 
quoted by E. S. Frepk. Rowg, 
Ashford. 


E. S. will find the line he asks for in the 
seventh verse of ‘Stanzas,’ No. 5 of “ Poems founded 


on the Affections.” F. Burton. 
Carlisle. 


First Exotish TRrRaNsLATION oF RaBeELais 
(7" 8S. xii. 68).—This was reprinted in two volumes 
by H. G. Bohn, 1849. I have no doubt that 
Miss Clara Millard, Teddington, Middlesex, would 
on application soon obtain a copy for your corre- 
spondent. F, OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Dromepary (7 §. ix. 485 ; x. 36, 232; xi. 15). 
—A much earlier instance of the exhibition of a 
camel in Great Britain than 1659 (Edinburgh) 
afforded by Mr. Pickrorp, 1748 (Bartholomew 
Fair) by Mr. Frost, or 1792 (the Haymarket) 
by Mr. Tarts, is given in the Launceston mayoral 
accounts for 1521/2, 16d. being paid “ to the per- 
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son in charge of one bestie called a camele” (R. 
and O. B. Peter, ‘ History of Launceston,’ p. 177). 
Among the other extrinsic expenses for the same 
year, it may be noted, were 3s. 4d. to the keeper 
of the she-bears of the lord the king, “ coming here 
this year”; the same to a servant of the king, a 
“jogelar”; and 8d. to the person in charge of the 
bears of “the Duke of Southfolke.” A. F. R. 


Between January and September, 1653, Sir 
Daniel Fleming was in London, and his account 
of privy expenses during that time includes the 
item, “ For the sight of the dromedary, 4d.” (Hist. 
MSS. Commission, Twelfth Report, appx. part vii. 
p. 21). Gro. NEILson. 


Portrait or Fretprne (7" S§. xii. 46).—Mr. 
Buepee may like to be reminded that 


“ the only authentic portrait of Fielding is from a pen- 
and-ink sketch by Hogarth, taken from memory, or, 


according to Murphy, whose account is contradicted by 
Steevens aud Ireland, from a profile cut in paper by a 


See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xviii. p. 422. 
G. F. R. B. 


Tue O'Gorman Manon (7 §. xii. 85) was a 
son of the late Patrick Mahon, by his marriage 
with Barbara, daughter of “The O'Gorman,” 
whose name he added to his own. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Morro on Picture (7 §. xi. 327).— 
The Shepster maiden decking her array, &c. 
(Query, dight in her array?) 
The author of the above quotation was asked for 
6" §. xii. 430, and a reply appeared in the same 
volume, p. 479, by Mr. N. H. Hunter, who 
says, “These words (with a slight variation) were 
spoken by Hurra the Dane in Rowley’s (Chatter- 
ton’s) ‘ Aélla,’ 1. 1132.” Omitting the context, I 
will only give the following two lines as Chatterton 
wrote them :— 
The Shepster mayden, dyghtynge her arraie, 
Scante sees her vysage yn the wavie glasse. 
Frepx. Rue. 
Ashford. 


** WATCHING HOW THE CAT Jumps” (7 S, xi. 
448 ; xii. 51).—In the first volume of the ‘ Univer- 
sal Songster’ (1825) there is an earlier instance 
of a form of this expression than that which is 
given in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ In the 
— verse of ‘The Dogs’-Meat Man’ it is said 

t 


He soon saw which way the cat did jump, 
And his company he offered plump, 
to the old maid immortalized in the song (p. 189). 
J. F. Mansercu, 
Liverpool. 
Surely this refers to the game called tip-cat. 
Before we strike at the ‘‘ cat,” we must see which 





way it has jumped up. No one would attempt to 
strike it before. E. Cosaam Brewer. 


Uypercrounp Passacss (7" S. xi. 449, 509). 
—Some of these were doubtless merely sewers, but 
the subject might still be investigated by those 
having time and opportunity. Mr. Hems, a good 
authority upon architectural matters, especially in 
respect to Exeter, would do good work to follow 
up the traditions and actual discoveries in that 
city. At Canterbury there is at least one under- 
ground passage that had a much more important 
object than mere drainage. It is still open under 
one of the shops on the side of the High Street 
away from the cathedral, and is said to have gone 
under the road to it. It is a fine late Norman 
tunnel. This I have seen, and am told that others 
exist. It would certainly be as interesting to fully 
explain the use of these underground well-built 
passages as the underground churches in the 
crypts. The question is not settled. a3 


These have undoubtedly existed in great numbers. 
Probably every important convent and castle had 
at least one. The peculiar state of social life ex- 
isting in former times fully accounts for their 
existence. The great expense attending their 
exploration and clearing out is the chief reason 
for neglect of them, and hence many doubt the 
existence of such antiquities. When at King 
John’s Palace, Eltham, Kent, I was shown the 
entrance to an underground tunnel which the 
custodian said went originally to the Tower. At 
Lewis, Sussex, I was told of a similar passage, 
extending from the castle to the priory, as a matter 
of fact. At Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, I was 
told a passage existed from the abbey to some very 
old timber-framed houses near the river. Some 
years ago a fine old red brick house stood on the top 
of Maze Hill, Greenwich, Kent. Some smoke was 
occasionally seen coming through the kitchen floor. 
It was taken up, and a passage found through the 
earth, coming out in a woody hill, some distance 
behind, overlooking the Lower Woolwich Road. It 
was the resort of thieves, who, with their plunder, 
were captured. I often saw the house, as the 
field entrance to the passage. But they are more 
numerous abroad. At Damicuta, near Auacapri, 
in the island of Capri, I saw the stone steps de- 
scending into the earth, said to be a Roman 
passage to the Blue Grotto, while in the grotto I 
saw an entrance in the rock, said to be the end 
of it. Near Pozzuoli I entered an underground 
passage of excellent masonry, said to proceed & 
good distance. The district round Pozzuoli must 
have contained numbers of them. In the mounds 
which now constitute Stabia, near Castellamare, I 
entered some way along a narrow masonried passage 
running through it near the top. After some dis- 
tance it turned at a sharp angle, but the passage 
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evidently continued far beyond the point I reached. 
At Naples a passage is said to extend from the 
palace to the Castle d’ Elmo. Tales about imaginary 
passages in no way weaken the a as 


ones. . 


Thanks are due to your correspondents for their 
sensible correction of the wild talk which prevails 
about many of these places. But if it be desired 
to complete a list of them, mention should not be 
omitted of the one by which St. Peter is said to 
have escaped from the Mamertine prison, giving 
rise to the beautiful ‘‘ Domine quo vadis ?” legend. 
There is another which somewhere about the year 
1873 the late Mr. Parker was at great pains to get 
cleared out in all its length, connecting the same 
prison with the tribunal where its prisoners were 
tried. I formed one of a party which explored its 
whole extent. As the walk had to be performed in 
a stooping posture, it was a rather painful operation. 
Padre Secchi, who, I seem to remember, did not 
share Mr. Parker's view as to its original object, 
was of the party. No doubt a full account of it is 
te be found in what Mr. Parker has printed about 
Roman excavations. 

But the full list would be long. I have met 
stories of them everywhere, but as I never attached 
much importance to them, I cannot enumerate 
many. Last year I saw one at the beautiful old 
house called St. John’s Priory, in the outskirts of 
Warwick, which claims to communicate with the 
castle. Busk. 


There is a chalky gap in the outer rampart of 
Old Sarum that was for many years a descent to 
a supposed subterraneous way to the river, and is 
mentioned in the schooldays of Sir Charles Lyell. 
It was either opened or closed by the great frost of 
1799. It does not point in the direction of the 


the female, be carefull of their young pigeons 

So soon as the eggs be hatched, ye shall see them, 
at the very first, spit into the mouths of the yong 
pigeons salt brackish earth.” Soc. 58 (now 79), 
** House-doves [breed] evermore one cock pigeon 
and another hen.” In the original the words for 
** young pigeons ” in the first two quotations are 
*€ sobolis” and *‘ Pullis”; in the third the Latin 
runs, “Columbe marem semper et feminam pa- 
riunt.” 

In Greene’s ‘ Disputation between a hee and 
shee conny-catcher’ (Grosart’s ed., x. 223) we 
seem to have another example : ‘‘ Shee [the ancient 
matron] and her young Pigeon [the daughter, the 
lure to many suitors and their gifts] turne them 
[they having spent all] out of doores like prodigall 
children.” So the ‘Catholicon Ang.’ gives “a 
Pigion; pipio, bariona i. filius columbz.” But the 
‘Prompt. Parv.’ has “ Dove, culuyer brid,” &., 
and ‘* Dove, yonge byrde. Columbella,” as also 
‘*Pyione yonge dove. Columbella”; so that there 
appears even then to have been a diverse usage. 
Minsheu, 1627, gives ‘‘ Pigeon, G[allic]. Pigeon 
corruptum ex L, Pipio quod apud Lampridium 
& Columbz pullum significat, nonnunquam etiam 
ipsam colambam,” and similarly under ‘‘ Dove”; 
while Baret, Th. Cooper, Thomasius, E. Coles, 
Holyoke’s Rider, and Cotgrave and Sherwood 
use the words indifferently. Calepinius, however, 
who seems to have had his English equivalents of 
the Latin from some learned Englishman, gives 
**Pipiones. Columbarum pulli Ang. (young 
doves, pigeons).” Br. NicHoison. 


Huisx (7 8, xi. 286, 334, 373, 415; xii. 17). 
—Allow me to correct an error which appears 
twice at the last reference. For ‘‘puncheons” 
read pancheons. A puncheon is a cask; a 


river, which is half a mile west of Old Sarum, | pancheon a provincialism for a glazed earthen- 


while this opens to the north-east. At Netley Abbey 
& passage entry called subterraneous is plainly only 
the kitchen sewer, but larger and more solid than 
apy are now made, E. L. G. 


Piczoys: No Gatt (7" §. xi. 368, 434, 518). 
—Bartholome and his translator Trevisa, b. 12, 
¢ 6, say :— 

“The Gloge toucheth uppon this sentence : ‘ Oculi tui 

Columbarum,’ 
it is sayd, that a Culver hath no gall,” 
What “Glose” he speaks of, or whence the “Glose” 
got this, is not told us. Neither Pliny nor Holland 
says anything on the subject, but possibly it grew 
upamong the later Fathers, at first, it may be, from 
a figurative expression. 

Able to advance the answer so little, I would 
now note what I observed during this search in Hol- 
land, viz., that he uses * pigeon ” for the “ young 


of the dove.” Thus, b. 10, c. 34 (in our Latin 52), | 
we have “‘ Of House-doves......as well the male as | 





ware pan, much used in Cheshire and Derbyshire. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ defines pancheon as 
“a large, broad pan (East).” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


My old nurse often told us this bell-ringing 
story of her native village, Sutton Courtney, 
Berks. The three beils of Sutton always said (as 
she put it), “Who'll help we? Who'll help we?” 


Cant. 1 (14). Where [%.¢,, in the gloss) | to which question the two bells of Appleford, the 


next village, promptly returned answer, “‘We two. 
We two.” C. W. Penny. 
Wellington College, 


Rostnsoy, Bisnorp. or Lonpon (7" S. xi. 
49, 114, 312).—In the late Capt. Maude’s 
privately printed account of the descendants 
of Francis Cornwallis and Emma Charlton, the 
name of his wife is not given, only her second 
marriage to Dr. Robinson being mentioned. 
Her first husband is called Francis, and I have 
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always understood that to have been his name ; 
but your correspondent at p. 114 calls him Thomas, 
son of Sir Francis, and states that he was buried 
at Fulham, but does not give the date of his burial. 
I shall be much obliged by his referring to the 
authorities he quotes, and saying which really was 
the name, Thomas or Francis, and where he was 
buried. Possibly he may be able to give the names 
of his four sons and five daughters, for Capt. Maude 
only gives one son and four daughters. “ 
8. 


Fiztp Names (7" §, xii. 47).—“‘ The Redding” 
is most likely a form of “ Ridding,” the name of a 
piece of ground which has been cleared or “rid” 
of its timber. See ‘N. &Q.,’6"S. iv. 105; Proc. 


Soc. Ant., 24 S. ix. 307; Yks. Arch. Jour., vii. 
58; Burton and Raine’s ‘ Hemingbrough,’ 1888, 
p. 3; ‘Selby Chartulary,’ vol. i. p. [12]. 

w. C. B. 


The Redding means “the clearing.” There are 
few field-names more widespread over the Border. 
It is, however, oftener ridding than redding. To 
red is a good Scots word still, in the sense of “ to 
clear.” (See Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’) 

Gro, NgIzson. 


Soctatism : Soctat Democracy (7™ S. xi. 349, 
411; xii. 71).—I expected to find these terms, but 
only find the ‘‘Social system,” in Thomas Rowe 
Edmonds, the very advanced writer of ‘ Practical 
Moral and Social Economy,’ 1828. He must then 
have been very young, as he only died last year. 
He declared : ‘‘Man is by nature the most gregari- 
ous of animals, The natural propensity of man for 
gregariousness is more checked in England than in 
any other country; and for that reason the English | 
enjoy less happiness than any other people.” 
Finally :— 

“The system which has just been explained may be | 
denominated the Social system, on account of its being | 
based on gregariousness and equality The Social | 
system is the best of all systems, because it most closely 
imitates nature, because it unites men by the powerful 
bonds of self-interest and love, and because it most 
accelerates the progress of man in knowledge, power, and 
happiness. And lastly, the Social system is the best 
because it is the only one which can be reconciled with 
the plain unperverted doctrines of Christianity,” | 


As Edmonds wrote nothing else, and never re- | 
published this book, the term ‘ Socialist” seems 
to have been adopted by those who, in the name of 
Robert Owen but against his advice, started 
“Harmony Hall,” at Tytherly, Hants. In his | 
‘ Address to the Socialists,’ 1841, he warns them 
of their certain failure :— 


“You think by calling yourselves Socialists, that you 
thereby obtain all the knowledge requisite to enable you 
to take the lead and direct the proceedings to change 
the old irrational world into a new rational world 
Socialism, as explained by the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
the public Press, and other individuals paid for opposing | 





and defending it, is the reverse of the Rational system 
which I have always advocated, both in principles and 
practice. Socialism, as understood by the great majority 
of Socialists, is only the infancy of the Rational system ; 
and it must remain in infancy unless they look to the 
proper source for information. The transition state, to 
be described in the ensuing Lectures, and in the ‘ De- 
velopment’ which is about to be published, is only the 
childhood and yo ith of the Rational qgetens.”—Voun, 
his ‘ Signs of the Times,’ March, 1841 

Two months later he published “ Lectures on 
the Rational System of Society, derived solely from 
Nature and Experience, as propounded by R. Owen, 
versus Socialism, derived from Misrepresentation, 
as explained by the Lord Bishop of Exeter and 
others ; and versus the present System of Society, 
derived from Inexperience and crude notions of our 
ancestors, as it now exists in all the opposing 
artificial, and most injurious divisions in all civilized 
nations, but more especially in the British Empire 
and in the United States of North America.” 
This is probably the longest title of any of his works, 
A short sub-title is ‘ Socialism, or the Rational 
System of Society.’ As for the “proper source 
for information,” the best would, in my opinion, 
have been Edmonds’s book, had he ever reprinted 
it. E. L. Garperr. 


Kitt (7" §. xii. 46).—With regard to the 
quotation cited at this reference, showing that kelt, 
sb., was in use in 1786, and the request for an 
earlier instance, I can give one that is earlier by 
more than two centuries. In Douglas’s translation 
of Virgil we are told that the goddess Venus wore 
“hir skirt kiltit till hir bair kne.” Cf. “ Nuda 
genu,” ‘ a.,’ i, 320. Probably she set the fashion, 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


In the ‘ Records of Argyllshire,’ by Lord Archi- 
bald Campbell (Blackwood & Sons), p. 418, the fol- 
lowing mention is made of the kilt: “The modern 
fashion of wearing the kilt is found on the armorial 
bearings of the Burnetts of Leys, in Aberdeenshire, 
date of patent 1626, and the Mackenzies of Coal, 
1673.” Of course, the belted plaid, which was kilt 
and cloak (or plaid) all in one piece of cloth, was in 
use many centuries before the above date. 

Jas. Camppect (Craignish). 

Ardnacreggan, Callander, N.B. 


The word kilt occurs in the Act against the 
wearing of the breacan or tartan of 1747. No one 
is allowed to wear “the clothes commonly called 
Highland clothes (that is to say) the plaid, phila- 
beg, or little kilt,” &c. A. C. B. 


In reply to Mr. J. Dixon’s inquiry, the earliest 
official information I know of is to be found in the 
“Inspection Returns.” 42nd Highlanders, May 
1768, ‘* Officers wear kilted plaids with white 
red highland hose.” From this it would appear 
that the kilt and the plaid formed one garment. 

S. M. Mitwe 
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Masonic Worp (7* §. xii. 129).—It is strange 
to find Mr. C. Tomtinson inviting a “ brother 
mason ” to make public revelation of a possibly in- 
communicable mystery. I, who am no mason, am 
free to offer the guess that the “‘ strange device” 
ITNOTGAOTU is an esoteric rendering of that which 
“writ large” would run “In the Name of the 
Great Architect of the Universe.” 

Sr. Swirun. 


[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


SNARRYNGE oR SuarrinceE (7™ §, xi. 108, 178). 
—This name seems to be identical with Snoring, 
in Norfolk—the Esnaringa, or Snaringa, of Domes- 
day Book. Peter de Valoines held land there, 
and also in Lochintuna, in Essex, his under tenant 
in both places being Radulfus. In the cartel of 
his grandson Robert, Philip and Geoffrey de 
Snaring are mentioned as holding of him (‘ Red 
Book Excheq.’); and in the ‘Testa de Nevill’ 
they again appear, and under the heading “ Essex,” 
although their lands are specified as being in 
Norfolk. W. C. W. 


Counts or THE Hoty Roman Empire (7" §. 
xii. 87).—The first Lord Arundell of Wardour was 
created a Count of the Holy Roman Empire by 
Rodolph II., Emperor of Germany, for his gallantry, 
at the battle of Grau, where he captured the 
Turkish standard with his own hand. Along with 
the title the emperor granted a special favour, viz., 
that all his descendants, male and female, born 
Arundells, should enjoy the rank of counts and 
countesser. The late Lady Doughty, aunt of the 
present Lord, née Katharine Arundell, always 
wrote on paper bearing the coronet of a countess, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


AvtTHor or Sono Wantep (7 S. xii. 9).— 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, a well-known Ame- 
rican poet, humourist, and journalist, to whom 
Mr. Axoy refers, has this summer visited London. 
I had the pleasure of meeting him recently at a 
dinner given by Mr. Henry Irving, when, under 
much pressure, he recited two or three of his own 
poems in a manner that drew tears from all eyes. 
A selection from his poems, some of them in what 
is known as the “ Hoosier” dialect, has just been 
published by Longmans. Mr. Riley is a humourist 
of high merit. An impression prevails that should 
he adopt the stage he would take rank as a 
comedian of the first water. So mobile and ex- 
pressive a face has seldom been accorded a man. 
In any case a brilliant future is before him. 


A Surxy (7 §. xi. 385).—I beg to add that 
something about this queer kind of vehicle, known 
as a “desobligeant,” is to be found in Sterne’s 
, Sentimental Journey,’ in the chapters entitled 

The Desobligeant, Calais”; “Preface in the 





Desobligeant, Calais”; “In the Street, Calais”; 
“The Remise Door, Calais.” In practical life this 
queer carriage is little heard of, 1 am sure. The 
above-mentioned exquisite little work of immortal 
Sterne’s is the principal of the very few books in 
which I ever found the thing mentioned. 
R. D. Nauta. 
Heerenveen, Holland. 


CuicuesterR CaTHEeDRAL (7" §. xi. 467 ; xii. 58). 
—The epigram in the inscription “Domus Ultima” 
inscribed on the wall of the Richmond vault, is 
said by Hay, the author of a ‘History of Chi- 
chester,’ 1804, to have been written by Clarke, 
one of the residentiaries. Hay gives as his autho- 
rity Kippis’s life of Mr. Clarke, ‘ Biog. Brit., 
vol. iii. p. 629. E. M. 8. 

Chichester. 


Women Barsers (7 S. xi. 327, 385, 438; xii. 
111).—Mr. George Roberts, in his ‘ Social History 
of the Southern Counties,’ says (p. 494), speaking 
of travelling and inns, that about the middle of 
the eighteenth century there was at Morcomb 
Lake, east of Charmouth, a roadside inn. “The 
Fly coach, from London to Exeter, slept there the 
fifth night from town. The coach proceeded the 
next morning to Axminster, where it breakfasted, 
and there a woman barber shaved the coach.” An 
article in the Daily Telegraph which I have, but 
without date, speaks of the female barbers attached 
to the camps in the Crimean War, and also of a 
much patronized lady barber at Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

A. L. Humpasreys. 

187, Piccadilly. 


THUNDERSTORM IN WinTER (7 §. xii. 87, 
110).—In the matter of sights and sounds of nature 
Sir Walter Scott may generally be taken on credit. 
He was much in the open air, and, as was befitting 
in an agriculturist and an angler, he was a keen 
and an accurate observer of the weather. When 
he speaks of simultaneous snowstorms and thunder- 
storms it may be concluded that he is drawing 
upon his own experience; and, at any rate, such 
extraordinary conjunctions of apparent extremes do 
occasionally fall out in Scotland. I can speak to 
at least three sharp thunderstorms in winter, ac- 
companied or immediately followed by heavy falls 
of snow. The first instance, which occurred in 
March many years ago, was the most remarkable. 
The thunderstorm was before daybreak, and the 
sun rose on a snow-fall at least four inches deep. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


A few years ago (I think in November, 1878 or 
1879), a snowstorm occurred in Bradford (Yorks), 
during which were several vivid flashes of light- 
ning. J. E. P. 


Not many years ago I witnessed a thunderstorm 
in winter. I cannot say that snow was actually on 
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the ground at the time, but I remember ee 
e 
B. 


that snow fell an hour or two before or after. 
month (I believe) was January. 


Gartn’s ‘ Dispensary’ (7S. xii. 105).—See 
also an allusion to Garth in a poem which is, or 
deserves to be, a favourite with lovers of our minor 
eighteenth century literature—Gay’s ‘Trivia’ 
(book ii. 563-4), where ‘The Dispensary’ is men- 
tioned, or, strictly speaking, alluded to, in very 
honourable company :— 

Pleased sempstrerses the Lock's famed Rape unfold; 

And Squirts read Garth till apozems grow cold. 

“Squirt” isexplained in a noteas “an apothecary’s 
boy in ‘ The Dispensary.’” I bave not read ‘The 
Dispensary,’ nor is it at hand at present. It would 
seem, however, to have been popular last century. 
When I speak of ‘ Trivia’ as ‘‘ minor ” literature, 
I do not mean any disrespect to Gay. It is a 
favourite poem of mine; and I find that I read it 
through so recently as last March. 

JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


“ CLEVER DEvits” (7 §. xii. 9,77).—Here is an 
early example of the phrase “ Clever devils.” It 
is found in the epitaph of Andrew Meekie, parish 
dominie, and is, or was, at Curry by Edinburgh, 
date 1696. See ‘ Ancient Epitaphs,’ by T. F. 
Ravenshaw, F.S.A. (Joseph Masters & Co., 1878), 

» 138 :— 
° Beneath thir stanes lye Meekie’s banes ; 
O Sawtan, gin ye tak him, 
Appeynt him tutor to your weans, 
n’ clever deils he ‘ll mak ‘em. 


G. Mityer-Grsson-Coittvum. 


The full sentence, customarily attributed to the 
Duke of Wellington, runs thus:—* Education 
without religion makes men astute scoundrels and 
clever devils.” It would be interesting, however, 
to know the original authority for so attributing 
it. A. F. R. 


Kawyape (7™ §. xii. 108).—May kanape be a 
misprint for hanap, a flagon or chalice? 4H. T. 


Dryrven (7* §. xii. 68).—I cannot find the lines 
asked for in Dryden, but he has the word contended, 
in the sense of contended for, twice at least, once 
in ‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ ii. 314:— 

ll dropt their tears, even the contended maid ; 
and again in the address to Mr. Granville :— 
The long-contended honours of the field. 
C. B. 


Bunt or Bours (7* §. xii. 108).—It does not 
seem likely that the proposed alteration in the 
origin of this word will be accepted, seeing that it 
is matter of history that in the reign of Louis XIV. 
a well-known Italian eboniste named Boule settled 
in Paris. His cabinet work is known to con- 
noisseurs by its graceful form and embellishment 





with inlaying, the latter consistirg chiefly of dark- 
coloured tortoiseshell, inlaid with brass in flowing 
patterns, sometimes ornamented by the use of the 
graver, The work of this artist still fetches high 
prices, OC. Tomurysoy, 


Sir Perer Denis, Vicz-Apmrrat (7™ §, xii, 
43, 112).—Tho annexed extract from Gent. Mag. 
1794, vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 178, may fitly be added 
to the account of his sister appearing at the latter 
reference: “ sy the death of Miss Denis a le 
of 23,0001. devolves to the Trustees of the Cor- 
poration of the Sons of the Clergy, pursuant to the 
will of ber brother, the late Admiral Sir Peter 
Denis.” Danie. Hipwetn. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“To PAY THE DEBT OF NATURE” (7 S, xi. 28), 
—It will be a far cry to reach the first user. The 
phrase must have been crystallized by the thirteenth 
century at latest. I have met it several times in 
thirteenth and fourteenth century chronicles. For 
instance (‘ Lanercost Chron.,’ p. 131, ed. Maitland 
Club), here is the record of a death in 1289: “Quo 
dicto, debitum naturs statim exsolvit et in Christo 
quievit.” I am bound to add, with reference to the 
closing words, that all of that chronicler’s awful 
examples do not fare so well in their hinder end. 

Gro. Neitson, 


Maori War or 1865 (7" S, x. 8, 212; xi. 73). 
—I remember seeing in a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Auckland, N.Z., twenty-six years ago, an 
advertisement of “The War in the North, by the 
Pakeha-Maori,” published by Creighton & Scales, 
This may give what Mr. Morant wishes. Should 
it not afford the information required, or should it 
not be obtainable, I shall be happy to give Mr. 
Morant a sketch of the leading features of the war 
if he will write to me direct. 

Montacve Mostey. 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


Virernta (7" §. xii. 28). — Mr. Harpixoz 
GirFaRD can obtain the information he desires 
regarding Edward Hill, “Treasurer and Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, Virginia,” towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, by communicating with 
Dr. R. A. Black, Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society, at Richmond, Virginia, or with Prof. 
Alexander Browne, author of the ‘Genesis of the 
United States, and other works, whose address is 
Norwood, Nelson County, Virginia. I do not 
think he will fail in both these sources, as I have 
recently been in communication with the present 
Admiralty Judge on the subject. 

Cares Rosrysox, 

29, Broadway, New York. 


Tue Stocks (7 §, viii, 432 ; ix. 167, 253, 478). 
—The stocks have been used as a punishment for 
drunkeness at dates subsequent to those given by 
your correspondents. At Launceston, for instance, 
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“two men for drunkenness were placed in them as lately 
as 1859, when, the St. ay agdalene’s pair having 
disappeared, those of St. Stephen’s [a neighbouring 
rish] were borrowed for the occasion and placed in 
Broad Street, but a bonfire in Castle Dyke the same 
night made an end of this particular ancient institution. 
—A. F, Robbins, ‘ Launceston, Past and Present,’ p. 292. 

There may be added, from another part of the 
country, the following extract from the Blackburn 
Standard, of the end of November or beginning of 
December, 1858 :— 

The Stocks at Padiham, 

“This ancient custom of punishment has been again 
revived at Padiham, On Saturday last a man was 
placed in the stocks for Sabbath-breaking, and compelled 
to endure six hours of exposure. The week previous a 
man underwent the eame punishment.” 

DunHEVED. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. By the Rev. J.C. 
Atkinson, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) | 

Aytiquanies have the character of being dull people. 
The records of the = are thought to have affected 
their style, s0 that when telling us about bygone times 
they indulge in the pedantic prolixity of the seventeenth 
century. There is just sufficient truth in this calumny 
to induce people to swallow it. We certainly could 
mention some local historians who in point of style are 
as dull as William Prynne himself. Whatever may be 
said of the learned class to which Dr. Atkinson belongs, 
it is quite clear that the author of the ‘Cleveland Glos- 
sary’ (the most learned dialect book in our tongue) can, 
when he wills it, be a most entertaining writer. We 
have seldom been so much amused as we have been by 
these reminiscences of forty years of parish work in 
Eastern Yorkshire. It is not easy in the space at our 
command to make clear to the reader who has not seen 
the volume what manner of book it is. It reads like 
listening to the entertaining conversation of an accom- 
plished man concerning subjects which are unknown to 
the world at large, but have come almost daily under his 
notice. The information given about barrows and barrow- 
digging ie most useful, and will, we are quite sure, con- 
vey new ideas to most of those who read it. Probably 
the section on manners and custome—that is, weddings 
and burials, holy wells, harvest homes, and dog-whippers 
—will be generally the most popular, For our own 
part, we think Dr. Atkinson at bis best when he is deal- 
ing with the superstitions of the people among whom he 
dwells, He treats these things not with the conceited, 
cock-sure flippancy common with the mere writer of 
articles, but sees them with the eyes of his neigh- 
bours, Of course he sees beyond them, and knows well 
that much they deem supernatural is capable of expla- 
nation by physical law; still, he has no more contempt 
for those who still believe in witchcraft than he has for 
Bacon because he rejected the new astronomy, or for 
St. Augustine because he held that there could be no 
children of Adam at the antipodes. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine, Translated from the 
German by Charles Godfrey Leland. Vol, I, (Heine- 
mann. 

THE first volume of Mr. Leland’s full translation of 

Heine contains ‘ Florentine Nights,’ ‘The Memoirs of 

Herr Von Schnabelewopski,’ ‘ The Rabbi of Bacharach,’ 

and ‘Shakespeare’s Maidens and Women,’ four cha- 





racteristic works of unequal value. In spite of the com- 
mendation bestowed upon the last by the translator, 
who speaks of it as, from one point of view, “the most 
characteristic of all his [Heine’s] works,” we regard it 
as the least important, {t bears, as Mr, Leland says, 
“intrinsic evidence of having been a piéce de manu- 
facture recklessly put together”; and although it has a 
few flashes of brilliancy, such as no other writer could 
have supplied, these scarcely suffice to illumine the 
mass, made up from Hazlitt, Schlegel, Tieck, Lessing, 
and Mrs. Jameson. On the other hand, ‘Herr Von 
Schnabelewopski ’ contains some of Heine's most inspired 
wit, and ‘The Rabbi of Bacharach,’ unfinished though 
it is, is of strong and, as chance wills it, actual interest, 
and supplies a striking picture of Heine himeelf. It is 
strange we should have so long to wait for a translation 
of Heine, seeing that numerous German writers much 
his inferiors are accessible, Mr. Leland’s notes are, 
naturally enough, American rather than English. His 
task is, however, admirably accomplished, though the 
part essayed is the easiest. Heine's prose may be 
rendered into English. With his poetry it is another 
matter, A few poems have been delightfully trans- 
lated by the Rev. George Mac Donald and others, 
What in a previous series is presented as a translation 
of the poems in their entirety is too silly for notice. 
Mr. Leland’s translation is welcome. In this, as in 
other works, Mr. Leland is careless about his proofs, 
He gives us, in Italian, ottaverime as a single word ; 
uses, in French, tirée and frisée in the feminine 
instead of the masculine, foriune in the singular instead 
of the plural, and piéce for piéce ; misquotes Words- 
worth ; and, in dealing with ‘ Romeo and Juliet, calls the 
heroine indifferently Juliet and Julia. We could find 
other faults, Our aim is, however, less to censure than 
to ~ aan to improvement a writer to whom we owe 
much. 


The Normans, Told chiefly in Relation to their Con- 
west of England. By Sarah Orme Jewett. (Fisher 
nwin. 

Tuts contribution to the “Story of the Nations” is 
worthy in all respects of the place it occupies in an ex- 
cellent series, It gives a notice, lumi and inet, 
of Viking conquest, may be read with pleasure, and, by 
the majority of people, studied with advantage, Fewer 
people than are generally sup could tell the story 
of the processes which led to the imposition of Norman 
rule upon England. To those who cannot the volume 
may be warmly commended. 


Devonshire Parishes ; or, the Antiquities, Heraldry, and 
Family History of Twenty-eight Parishes in the Arch- 
deaconry of Totnes. By Charles Worthy, Vol. HH. 
(Exeter, Pollard ; London, Redway.) 

Mr. WortHy’s method of arranging his material ie. 

excellent. We can safely say of the ‘ Devonshire 

Parishes’ what one of the most illustrious antiquaries of 

the past said of Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire ’"—“ It is very 

good, for there is no waste of words,” Mr, Worthy keeps. 
to his subject, and is not led into those endless digressions 
which often trouble us when we read books of local 
history. Whether Mr. Worthy tells of the old Devon 
families which once made the West glorious, and 
of whom few remain, or whether he describes the 
churches which have been mostly reared by their muni- 
ficence, he never branches off into moral, theological, or 

litical reflections with which his subject bas noconcern. 

The churches are well described—evidently by one who 

has a competent knowledge of architecture, and there are 

interspersed here and there little facts which cannot fail 
to interest the student, It seems that there were found 
at Dartmouth some years ago, when some old houses 
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were undergoing repair, some square wax candles, with 
the royal arms as borne by the Stuarts painted on them. 
They are thought to be memorials of King Charles IT.’s 
visit to Dartmouth in 1671. We trust that they have 
been carefully preserved. With the exception of a candle 
like a clustered column, engraved some few years ago in 
the Journal of the Royal Archzological Institute, they 
are probably the oldest candles in England. Square isa 
most unusual form; they must have been moulded in 
this inconvenient fashion for come epecial purpose. We 
cannot pass on without directing the reader's attention 
to the magnificent choir screen in Wo!lborough Church, 
with ite most interesting series of pictured saints. Time 
has probably not epared us anywhere so large a number 
of mediseval panel paintings. Though once common 
enovgb, they have nearly all perished, either through 
the violence of iconoclasts or the carelessness of church- 
wardens, They are of great interest on account of the 

bols which accompany most of the figures. At Har- 
ford it would seem that there was some one who, though 
a member of the Established Church, sympathized with 
James II.’s rash scheme of toleration. The communion 
cup is inscribed :— 

Let Sacraments and Prayer be more in fashion, 

We need not doubt or feare of Tolleration. 

May 15th, 1687. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vol. III. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE reprint of the Combridge Shakespeare makes satis- 

factory progress, a third of the entire work being now 

in the bands of the public. Vol. iii. contains ‘The 


Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ 
* Twelfth Night; or, What You Will,’ and ‘ The Winter's 
Tale,’ together with the notes to the four plays, and the 


preface to the first edition. The same admirably high 
level of accomplishment is maintained, and the work 
remains ideal. After careful perusal we can only 
detect two misprints, each of one letter, which we 
commend to editerial notice. In ‘All's Well that 
Ends Well,’ V. iii. 167, the word none is printed “ nono,” 
and in a note to ‘The Winter's Tale,’ p. 511, the name 
“ Cosins ” should be Cosens. Following ‘N. & Q.,’ June 1, 
1867, Mr. Wright accepts, ‘ Winter's Tale,’ IT. i. 143, the 
reading of the folios, “I would Iand-damr him.” It is 
worth while confirming this reading from personal expe- 
rience. Near half a century ago the word land-damn was 
not unknown in folk-speech in the West Riding of York- 
shire, In ‘All's Well that Ends Well,’ I, iii. 119, 120, 
Helena says :-— 

Even so it was with me when i was young : 

If ever we are Nature's, these are ours ; this thorn. 
The editors would, for the “ever” in the second, 
substitute eer. Pope was, we fancy, right in suppressing 
the word, which seems to have been caught from the 
“even” in the preceding line. We have no intention, 
however, to criticize readings in a work which we have 
already characterized as the soundest, tbe most scholarly, 
most useful, and most desirable edition in existence. 


Text-Book of English History from the Earliest Times, 
Sor Colleges and Schools, By Osmund Airy. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tus compilation commences with the invasion of 

Julius Cesar in 55 8.c., and ends with the formation 

of the present Government in 1886. Mr. Airy has 

judiciously compressed his accounts of battles and 
campaigns in order that he might dwell more fully 
than is usually the case in books of this character on 
the contrast between Anglo-Saxon feudalism and the 

Norman feudal system, the cauees of the peagants’ re- 

volt, the significance of the Reformation, the influence 

of{the French Revolution, the growth of the colonies, 





and the progress of the industrial revolution. A ny 
ber of maps and genealogical tables and a fairly 
quate index are included in the volume. 


Old English Sports, Pastimes, and Customs. By P, 

Ditebfield. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuis is a very entertaining book. We do not think 
any one who begins to read will leave off until he 

the final chapter. There is not much new knowl 

it. Nearly all that we read in Mr. Ditchfield’s vola 
has already appeared in the pages of Strutt, Brand, 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days.’ It is not, however, the 
interesting on that account, as the facts are well p 
sented, many of them in a novel form, Ifa student 
folk-lore or manners and customs were to search its pa 
for new knowledge he would be disappointed ; but itn 
hardly be said that there is room in these fast da 
the disperser as well as for the accumulator of knowled 

Mr. Ditebfield has arranged his facts according to ¢ 
sequence of the months of the year. This is a good pla 
It makes it much more pleasant reading, and a satisf, 
tory index makes each eport easily accessible. We thi 
the author indulges the fond hope that the amusem 
of earlier days may be revived in our rural towns 
villages. We wish we cou'd think it possible, but st 
necessity compels us to hold a different opinion. “ M 
England " was once a name for our country which 
justified by facts. Political changes, for which none 
us in the present day are responsible, have warped 
feelings of our people, Philip Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomie 
Abuses,’ violent and illogical as it all is, represents } 
too truly the attitude taken by many of our rural poor 
the most harmless pastmes. While this feeling e 
there is no hope of re-introducing the pastimes wh 
gave so much pleasure to our people in the seventeenth 
and earlier centuries, 

Messrs. Macuituan & Co. have issued Gray's Po 
edited, with introduction and notes, by John Bradsh 
LL.D. It is a selection, but adequate for all educatic 
purposes, The notes are useful and sensible, 


THE second part of the London and Middlesex Ni 
book, edited by W. P. Phillimore, M.A. (Stock), is 
abundant interest to all concerned with the history aad 
antiquities of London. ‘Chiswick Street and Place 
Names’ is specially good. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, t 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corres 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Cou. Norratt (“ Quadrature of the Circle”),—Ne 
reward wasever offered. The idea is a popular ‘ackusion, 
See a paper of the late Prof. De Morgan in ‘N. & @," 
1* §. xii. 306. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








